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Better Stock as a Guide Post to “$500 More a Year.” 


HE DIFFERENCE between good stock and scrub stock is the dif- 
ference between the animal which is adapted to a particular pur- 
pose and the one which is not. This is why the pure bred ani- 

mal is ordinarily so much superior to the mongrel. e one has in- 
 herited tendencies, the result of generations of selected ancestry, to de- 
- velop a certain form or certain qualities; the other has inherited, in 
varying degrees, so many conficting lines of blood that there is no spe- 
‘cial fitness for any particular purpose. 
5 These two pictures, for example, show the widely different forms 
‘and characteristics of the dairy-bred and the beef-bred cow. Each is 
e result of years of careful selection toward a particular type and for 
n especial purpose; and the quzlities of the two are absolutely incom- 
patible. A cross betweena Shorthorn and a Jersey would likely be 
‘deficient in both beef- and milk-producing qualities, even though each 
7 parent was an individual of the highest quality. It is so with all kinds 
} of stock. Our nondescript hogs, unprofitable cattle and sorry, make- 
shift horses are, for the most part, the result of haphazard and indis- 
_criminate breeding. 
This is why we believe in pure bred stock, and why we urge you 
to decide just what you wish your stock to be; and do and then to be- 
> 


gin breeding them toward that particular type and for that end. There 
will now and then be found mongrel animals that are good animals, and 
pure breds that are scrubs; but these are the exceptions and not the 
rule, and we must be guided by rules rather than by exceptions. 

; The dairy-bred steer will not make as much beef or beef or as good 
quality as will the beef-bred steer; the beef-bred cow can not compete 
with the dairy-bred cow in milk or butter production; the half-wild hog 
of the woods will not lay on flesh as cheaply as the hog that is bred to 
make meat; you can not expect speed from a Percheron, or size and 
strength from a light-weight trotter. 

How foolish it is then to keep on trying to make beef from steers 
with strong strains of dairy blood in their veins, or to produce milk 
with cows that have as much beef blood as dairy blood! And can we 
expect to make cheap pork from a hog whose inheritance is speed 
rather than the ability to take on fat, or to get horses big enough to 
handle improved farm machinery by breeding to little stallions of no 
particular type ? 

Scrub stock means scrub farming, and because we have had scrub 
stock is one reason why the profits from our farming have been so 
small. Is it not time to change? 
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tural sections are the stock-raising sections, the 
most prosperous agricultural sections are thuse 
that have the best grade of stock. 
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OES STOCK RAISING pay in the South? 
Well, that depends more than anything 
else, we imagine, on the man who is rais- 
ing the stock. A man who has good stock and 
knows how to handle them, has in the South the 
finest field open anywere. Such a man is our Mr. 
A. L. French; and to those who still cling to the 
idea that they can afford to raise cotton with 
which to buy their mules and their meat, his fine 
letter this week is a fearless challenge. ‘I can 
show you,’’ says Mr. French, ‘‘that there is money 
in stock raising in the South, and can name a 
hundred men who can do the same thing.” Such 
a positive statement is worth whole volumes of 
doubts or objections or theories. 
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Our special message this week, however, is the 
difference between good stock and poor—the dif- 
ference in type, the difference in productive ca- 
pacity, the difference in the profits that will come 
to you from the feed they eat and the care you 
devote to them. While the prosperous agricul- 














Those striking 
examples of actual differences on the next page 
should set you to thinking seriously along this 
line. 
wt 

To have good stock we must have good crops, 
for the two go together. So don’t fail to study 
Professor Massey’s ‘‘Farm Work for May,” and 
his comments on the demonstration work. This 
is the season when cultivation is the pressing 
business on the farm, and you cannot afford to 
miss reading-—and then putting into practice— 
that little article by Mr. C. T. Ames on page 12. 
Always and everywhere it is better to kill the 
grass before it cOmes up, and in practically every 
case the place for the turning plow after the crop 
has been planted is under the tool] shed. 





That there is need for putting still greater en- 
ergy into our educational crusade in the South is 
abundantly indicated by a school census just tak- 
en in Georgia. This shows that there are 84,380 
illiterate children over ten years of age in tht 
State, and that the decrease in illiteracy for the 
past five years has been only 1.6 per cent. 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Make lt. 


XVIII.—-By Learning the Difference Between Scrub and Good Live Stock. 


ruy Y SCRUB stock we mean, in this article, 
| live stock of inferior quality—that which 
ZFS) does not do well the work for which it is 
kept and fed. 

In considering the quality of live stock we must 
not lose sight of the true purpose of live stock 
on the farm, which is, as stated in last week’s ar- 
ticle, to convert the feed products grown on the 
farm into other products—milk, eggs, wool, beef, 
mutton, pork, work, etec.—of equal or greater 
value; and at the same time leave the plant food 
taken from the soil in the growth of these feed 
products on the farm for the production of future 
crops. It must not be forgotten, either, that the 
quality of the products obtained plays as import- 
ant a part as the quantity in determining the 
quality or value of the live stock. 

A knowledge of what constitutes excellence in 
live stock is one of the first requisites of success 
in the production live stock. It is not necessary, 
and perhaps not always possible, that the success- 
ful producer be an expert judge of all classes and 
kinds of live stock, but the better judge he is of 
the kinds of live stock he breeds, the greater will 
be his success. In short, to know live stock is 
the first essential for its successful production. 
The quickest, easiest and most certain way to ob- 
tain a working knowledge of live stock form and 
excellence is to have those characters and qualities 
which constitute the superior animal pointed out 
and explained by one who knows, using a good 
type of the live animal for illustration. 

A less satisfactory method, but one which must 
frequently be resorted to, is to read a good de- 
scription of the ideal type of the animal, study the 
best photographs obtainable of high class individ- 
uals and compare all these with the best speci- 
mens of the live animals available. While this 
method is not so satisfactory, any intelligent man 
may by following it become familiar with the| 
generally approved types of the different kinds 
of live stock. It must, however, be distinctly un- 
derstood at the outset that live stock excellence is 
a matter of type, rather than of breed. It is a 
question of ability to do the particular work for 
which the animal is kept and fed. There are 
scrubs in all the pure breeds, but most scrubs are 
of no breeding. The pure breeds are superior to 
the common mongrels, but not yet sufficiently so 
to be entirely free of-scrubs. While in rare in- 
stances excellence in form, that is utility, may be 
sacrificed to fancy or ideas of beauty, as a general 

rule the form or characters which are approved 
or accepted as best are so approved because those 
animals which have possessed them to the largest 
degree have proved themselves superior in doing 
the work for which such animals are kept. 


2s 
Live Stock Judging. 


HE individual excellence of an animal may 
be estimated by comparing it with the gen- 
erally accepted or approved ideal type or 
form; or by actually putting the animal to the test 
of doing the work for which it is supposed to be 
fitted. 

In general live stock traffic’ the former method 
alone is practicable, but the latter is much more 
reliable and accurate, hence should be used by the 
farmer or producer whenever practicable. 

For instance, the best dairy cows conform more 
or less closely to one general type, and, therefore, 
any good judge of dairy cattle can, with a fair 
degree of accuracy, 




















resorted to for the final test. In other words, the 
dairyman must regularly weigh the milk and feed 
and test the milk for butter fat in order to know 
accurately his good cows from the scrubs. 

The best aid to the novice in studying correct 
animal form is the so-called score-card, in which 
the different parts of the animal are given their 
relative values in figures. In no other way can 
the value and relative importance of the different 
parts be so clearly shown. For instance, if the 
total value of all the different parts of the ideal 
animal be 100 and a value of 3 be given to the 
neck, 6 to the chest, 8 to the ribs, 8 to the loin and 
10 to the back of a beef steer, we can at once 
grasp the relative importance of these parts in 
such an animal. We have not given sufficient 
attention to these matters. If we are going to pro- 
duce live stock successfully, we must know more 
and be better judges of live st0ck. 

To be a judge of live stock is, of course, to know 





O KNOW live stock is the first es- 
sential for its successful produc- 


This Week’s Guide Post to “$500 
More a Year.” 

vs tion. - 
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We can learn the general type of ani- 
mal fitted for a particular purpose from 
personal observation of good individuals 
with explanation of their different points 
by One familiar with their qualities—the 
best way—or from reading, the study of 
photographs and the comparison of the ani- 
mals about us with these descriptions and 
pictures. é 
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The excellence of the individual animal 
is best determined by actual tests of the 
work it is its business to do Or, where this 
is impossible, by the use of the scOore-card. 

& 

The average dairy cow of the South 
makes about 130 pOunds of butter per year; 
yet one reader has a herd which averaged 
B71 pounds per year. We can find out 
which class our cows are in by the use Of 
the scales and the Babcock test. 

& 

A Jersey steer weighed 11 pounds more, 
live weight, than a Hereford, yet the Here- 
ford produced 127 pounds more beef. He 
had been bred for beef production; the 
Jersey had not. 

st 

A scrub animal is one that does not do 
well the work fOr which it is intended; and 
the difference between animals of this class 
and those which do their work wel] may 
mean the difference between success and 
failure. 





from such a cow is not worth over $10 and the 
calf is worth practically nothing. 

It must be remembered that this is the average 
cow—there are those which produce less as wel] 
as those which produce more. The average dairy 
cow is unprofitable and those below the average 
still more so. Why are such cows fed and milked? 
Simply because their owners do not know the dif- 
ference between scrubs and good live stock. 

In the issue of The Progressive Farmer for 
April 8, Mr. R. L. Shuford, of North Carolina, re- 
ported that his herd of 37 cows averaged 371 
pounds of butter each during 1908. He has no 
advantages over the average dairyman of the 
South except that he has learned ‘‘The difference 
between scrubs and good live stock.’”’ The 130- 
pound cow barely pays for her feed, but the aver- 
age cow in Mr. Shuford’s herd, allowing 25 centsa 
pound for butter and $50 for cost of feed for the 
year, gives him a profit of $42.75. At the same 
time the skim milk is worth twice as much as from 
the 130-pound cow, because there is twice as much 
of it, and the calf from such a cow is also worth 
five times as much. 

How are we to learn this lesson of the difference 
between cows? How are we to learn which are 
the 130-pound cows and which the 300-pound 
cows? Simply and only by the use of the scales 
applied to milk and feed and the Babcock test for 
butter fat. 


2 
Two Kinds of Steers. 


ET US now see “f we can show the real 
KS reasons why the drst-class beef-breed steer 

is superior to the scrub for beef produc- 
tion. 
In the scrub class, when it comes to beef pro; 
duction, we must put the dairy-bred steer as well 
as the native scrub of no breeding. No surplus 
flesh is desirable in the dairy cow. Her business 
is to convert feed into milk, and if she converts 
it into flesh instead, to cover her own back, she is 
a fraud. On the other hand, the business of the 
beef animal is to convert feed into flesh or beef 
and put it on his back, loins and hips where the 
most valuable meat is found; and with him, as 
with all other meat-producing animals, the de- 
sirable shape is as near that of a box, or parallelo- 
gram, as is possible. 
The first point that suggests itself to the aver- 
age person wherein the beef steer is superior to 
the scrub is that he will make more pounds of 
gain in weight on a given amount of feed. To the 
surprise of most people, this is not so. We know 
this statement always raises a vigorous dissent 
whenever made, almost anywhere in the South, 
but it is, all the same, a fact which has been pretty 
well established. Years ago when Sanborn of 
Missouri announced the results of feeding experi- 
ments in which the Ozark Mountain scrub made 
as many pounds of gain in proportion to feed con- 
sumed as did well bred Shorthorn steers, as great 
a protest arose as is still made against it in the 
South; but subsequent tests at the experiment 
stations of Ontario, Kansas, Iowa, Michigan, Mis- 
souri and elsewhere have shown that Holsteins, 





Jerseys and other scrubs in beef production, will 





distinguish on appearances 
alone the good dairy cows from the scrubs; but 
the best judges fail too often to correctly estimate 
the difference between individuals, when depend- 
ing on this method of selecting dairy cows. There- 
fore, weighing the feed and the product must be 





According to the last census each farmer in the 
NORTH Atlantic States earned $984 a year, and each 
farmer in the SOUTH Atlantic States only $484—or ex- 
actly $500 a year-less for the average farmer in The 
Progressive Farmer's territory than for his. brother 
farmer just north of him. The object of these articles 
is to set forth the plans by which we may bring up our 
Southern farming to Northern profits, the next four 
articles in this series being as follows: ‘ 

May 13.—By Learning How to Makea Balanced Ration, 

May 20.—By Selling Dairy Products. 

May Be Cobivetne Better and More Economli- 

y. 


June 3.—By Building a Silo. 





the difference between scrub and good live stock; 
and this is best learned by experience or through 
actually doing the thing. That is, we must have 
much experience with live stock before we can 
become good judges of it, and until we do become 
better judges of live stock we shall fail to fully 
appreciate the real differences between scrubs and 
good live stock. 
It is impossible in an article of this sort to dis- 
cuss fully all the advantages to the farmer in 
keeping the best possible grade of live stock, but 
as representative of the whole question we shall 
discuss briefly the advantages from keeping high 
class dairy and beef cattle. 
a * 
The Cow That Pays and the Cow 
That Doe sn’t. 


HE DAIRY cows of our territory probably 
average not far from 130 pounds of butter 
in a year. One-hundred and thirty pounds 
of butter, at 25 cents a pound, amounts-to $32.50. 
It will cost fully this amount to feed such a cow a 
year, and the farmer, therefore, has only the 














manure, the skim milk, and the calf to pay for 














labor and interest on investment. 


The skim milk’ 


gain as many pounds in weight on a given quantity 
of feed as will beef-bred animals. If the well 
bred beef steer gains in weight more rapidly thal 
the scrub, which he will, it is because he eats 
more. The difference in this respect, however, is 
not great. 

& 

Early Maturity and Better Quality. 
E MUST THEREFORE look farther for the 
cause of the first-class beef steer’s superl 
ority over the scrub. Early maturity is a2 
important point of superiority in a good beef ani- 
mal, for it usually means cheaper cost of produc 
tion. It has been found that it costs from 15 to 25 
per cent less to produce beef in a steer that is 
finished at from 15 to 18 months than on one that 
is fed until three years old. Henry in his “Feeds 
and Feeding” states that it costs about double 
the second*year and three times as much the third 
year to produce a pound of beef as it does the first 
year of an animai’s life. The gain per day is much 
more rapid and requires less feed per pound. 1¢ 
reason for this is that it requires nearly twice as 
much to keep a 1,000-pound steer alive without 
gain or loss as it does to maintain a 5 00-pound 

(Continued on Page 3.) 
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Editorial Page. 





Prof. Massey will personally answer 
inquiries on Agricultural subjects 
sent by our readers. 

















May Farm and Garden Work. 


Ww HERE NOT ALREADY in the ground ho 





time should now be lost in getting the cot- 

ton crop started. Why not try level plant- 
ing and broadcast fertilization this year? You 
can then uSe the weeder and keep the crust from 
forming, and kill the grass and weeds before they 
have a chance to start. You can go over a piece 
of land so rapidiy with the weeder that you will 
hardly be caught by wet weather and get in the 
grass. The first start of the crop is the most im- 
portant. 

If you have a sod of crimson clover to turn for 
cotton let it grow as late as safe for the planting, 
and then turn under and prepare a good seed- 
bed and plant while the land is fresh. The seed 
will germinate much better than on beds roughly 
made during the late winter and early spring. 

Where beds have been made, harrow them 
well lengthwise before planting, and be sure to 
plant rather shallowly, and use plenty of seed. 
Then start the weeder as soon as any crust shows 
and keep it going till the cotton is several inches 
tall. It may knock out a few plants if the weeder 
is run crosswise the rows, but that will only’ save 
chopping. 

Then get a riding cultivator for two horses and 
save money in the cultivation of the crop, run- 
ning the cultivator shallow and never hilling in 
laying by. In very dry weather, especially, keep 
the cultivator running to maintain a dust blanket 
on the surface and retain the moisture below. 

& 

If you have a crop of crimson clover on land 
intended for corn, let it grow till perfectly dead, 
and you will have all that the clover can do for 
you, and there will be plenty of time to mature 
a crop of corn, and no danger of souring the 
land. 

Last year, in southern Maryland, the best corn 
crop in the neighborhood was made after crimson 
clover had been allowed to die on the land. While 
as a rule I thoroughly believe in making use of 
the legumes as feed, I believe that the best use of 
crimson clover is as a soil-improver. It comes in 
bloom at a time when it is hard to cure anything, 
and it should be cut, if cut at all, as soon as 
blooms show fairly well all over the field. 

If oats were sown with the crimson clover, it 
will make hay more easily cured and safer to feed 
to horses than pure crimson clover hay. Some 
are sowing wheat with it and this, too, makes a 
fine quality of hay. But a growth of crimson 
clover makes the very best preparation for a crop 
of either corn or cotton. 

& 

It is splendid, too, as a preparation for the 
Sweet potato crop, and can be allowed to get per- 
fectly dead for this crop. One grower here who 
beds a large quantity of sweet potatoes told me 
yesterday that his business has increased so that 
he has engaged other men to grow for him a 
Million and a half of plants. His trade is mainly 
with the New Jersey truckers who prefer to come 
a little South to get earlier plants of their favor- 
ite dry yellow potatoes. 

I have constant inquiries where to get sweet 
potato plants. It would be a profitable enterprise 
for some one in the South to bed on a large scale, 
under glass sashes, the varieties demanded in the 
South. Those I have mentioned as being grown 
here are the dry yellow potatoes that Southern 
beople do not want. 

As the Irish potatoes get started, and even be- 
fore they get up, the harrow and weeder should 
be started. As the potatoes show along the rows 
Tun the weeder both ways and keep it going till 
the*potatoes are six inches tall. Then run the 
Cultivators till the potatoes show bloom and then 
lay by with a shallow hilling. This is the only 
crop I would hill at all. They root close in rows, 
and a ridge warms through in spring better than 

a flat surface. For the late crop, I believe in deep 
Planting and flat and shallow working to conserve 
Moisture at that time. * 

& 
I T see every spring people planting onion sets. 
meee plant a set in spring—in fact, I never use 
a Sets for dry onions, but only for green ones 
T bunching. At this time, April 18th, my sets 











planted last fall are as large as good-sized walnuts 
and are being pulled fast. Then I have a lot of 
plants standing thickly in the rows from seed 
sown late last fall. These will now be trans- 
planted and will make extra large onions. 

There is nothing easier to transplant than a 
young onion plant. I clip the roots and set them 
three inches apart in very shallow furrows made 
with a little pointed hoe by a line, the furrow 
not over an inch deep. They are merely stuck 
along the row and a little earth pulled to them, 
and the subsequent cultivation is shallow so as 
to make them form bulbs on top the ground. 


Early last fall I sowed some seed of the Early 
Horn carrot. They have wintered well, and we 
have been eating them since middle of March, and 
find them very nice, especially in soups. 

Beets, if not already thinned out, should be 
thinned to four inches in the row, and the thin- 
nings transplanted to other rows. I prefer to 
use commercial fertilizers for beets and other 
root crops, aS rough stable manure is apt to make 
them grow forked. 

Plant in the home garden a row of snap beans, 
and then plant another row as soon as the first 
are fairly up, and keep doing this till Septem- 
ber, and you will have a constant succession. 

Try some of the Swiss Chard beets. These do 
not make eatable roots, but you can pull the 
leaves all summer and boil the leaf stalks like 
asparagus, and you will find them a very enjoy- 
able dish. 

Do not monkey with the long-legged collards. 
At the proper season I will tell you how you can 
grow the finest of winter cabbages anywhere 
from North Carolina to the Gulf. 

a 

In the home garden it is better to set tomato 
plants in rows three feet apart and two feet in 
the row. Then set stakes four feet or more tall, 
to the plants and train the plants to single stems 
and tie them to the stakes and pinch out the side 
shoots as fast as they show. This requires a 
good deal of work, but you get earlier tomatoes. 
and more on the same area than by planting wide 
apart and letting them tumble. 

Those who grow on a large scale for the can- 
ning house plant three to four feet each way and 
let them tumble on the ground. In North Caro- 
lina and southward it is best to sow late in May 
more tomato seed, as we often have the early 
plants fail in the hot weather the last of June. 

Determine to keep the garden growing all the 
year. As soon as an early crop is off, plant some- 
thing to succeed it, and keep the garden clean so 
that the cut-worm insects will have no place to 
lay eggs to make worms to bother you next 
spring. : 








The Demonstration Work and Its 
Lessons. 
7 T SEEMS to have been ‘‘demonstrated’’ 
8 than 100 or more bushels of corn per acre 
can be grown in North Carolina at a cost 
of 7 to 8 cents per bushel. That corn ought to 
have a home market in hogs for at least 75 cents 
per bushel, and leave a good deal of manure as 
profit besides. 

I agree with Dr. Knapp as to the desirability of 
deep breaking in the fall for corn, provided the 
breaking is early enough to get a winter cover for 
the land, but I would never allow land to lie bare 
all winter in the South. A light plowing will then 
suffice in spring. 

Bedding for corn is all right on level lowlands 
needing drainage, but on the rolling uplands the 
soil should be kept as level as possible to prevent 
gathering heads of water. 

The advice to disc the land before planting till 
perfectly fine is all right. Few farmers put enough 
work on the preparation of the seed bed before 
planting. I saw a man once planting corn on the 
stiff prairie soil in Mississippi among clods as big 
as a nail keg, and he said that it would not do to 
make that soil fine, as it would bake too hard for 
the corn to get up. I thought that what was need- 
ed was more organic decay in the soil to prevent 
this baking. 

I agree, too, to the four-foot rows and 20 inches 
in the row for corn, and do not believe in planting 
corn on land that will not make good ears. I have 
seen many a field of corn in the South which the 
man who planted it must have known would 
not make corn enough to keep the little mule that 
broke it. Why men do these things year after 
year, and then complain that their Jand is poor, 
is hard to understand. 

But I do not believe that a farmer who grows 











only 18 bushels of corn per acre can make it at a 
cost of 34 cents a bushel. In fact, I do not believe 
that 18 bushels per acre will more than pay the 
cost of the crop. 

Mr. Abernathy, of Newton, N. C., made 72 bush- 
els of corn per acre without commercial fertilizers, 
and it would have been interesting if those who 
made more per acre with the fertilizers had had a 
plot for comparison without the commercial fertil- 
izers in order to see what the fertilizers had done. 

I know men in Maryland who have not used 
commercial fertilizers on corn for more than twen- 
ty years, and yet make 75 or more bushels per 
acre. Where a farmer has a short rotation of 
crops and always has a manured clover sod for 
his corn, he can make corn at a lower cost than 
those who use commercial fertilizers. ; 

The demonstration would be more valuable if 
the demonstrators put their whole farms into a 
good crop rotation and farmed the whole well. 





One inch is deep enough for cottonseed if the 
planter has a good roller to pack the earth to the 
seed and prevent drying out. Get the seed where 
the ground is warm. 


$500 More a Year Farming. 
(Continued from Page 2.) 


steer. These are facts, which apply to all ani- 
mals, but which we have either not learned or 
have chosen to ignore. It is not unusual 
for us to keep hogs until they weigh 400 or 500 
pounds, and the man who has raised one of these 
large hogs is frequently found boasting of it, 
when it is rather to his discredit. It cost twice as 
much to put the last 200 pounds on that 500- 
pound hog as at it would to have made 200 
pounds of better pork in a younger and smaller 
animal. 

The chief point of superiority of the first-class 
beef animal over the scrub still remains to be 
stated, and it is typical of the superiority for a 
definite line of work. The first-class beef animal 
is superior to the scrub because, while he does 
not make any more pounds of gain on a certain 
given amount of feed, the gain he makes is worth 
more per pound. 

This is well brought out by a test of two steers 
made at the Iowa Agricultural College. One was 
a Hereford and the other a Jersey. They had con- 
sumed almost exactly the same amounts of feed 
per pound of weight. They were sold on the 
open market at Chicago and the Hereford steer 
sold for $2.224 a hundred pounds, or 49 per 
cent, more than did the Jersey steer. Let no one 
conclude that he was not worth that much more. 
The buyers know their business, and the man 
who thinks they don’t is the fellow who breeds 
scrub cattle. These steers charged their owner 
the same amount of feed for 100 pounds of live 
weight, but the Hereford paid 49 per cent more 
for this feed. To which kind of steer are you giv- 
ing your feed, Mr. Farmer? To the one that pays 
$1.00 for a given amount or the one that pays 
$1.49 for the same amount of the same food? You 
would not market your cotton on the $1.00 mar- 
ket, why don’t you take your cottonseed meal, 
hay and grass to the $1.49 market, instead of to 
the old $1.00 market? ‘ 

Now, let us see why there was this difference 
in the price per hundred pounds of live weight. 
The following comparison fully explains it: 





Hereford Jersey 

Steer. Steer 
TIVE WOlgnt 6 (06s 1,316 lbs 1,327 lbs 
Dressed weight ........ 888 lbs 763 lbs 
TOORO LEG: (kre < 6':6:4:6)'6:6:'o'ile 90 lbs 190 lbs 
PUMGUS gus cehalal es. 0-6. 6, o1G.o-a-b0 6°6 38 lbs 55 lbs 
These figures tell the complete story. While 


the Hereford steer weighed alive 11 pounds less, 
he gave a dressed carcass that weighed 125 pounds 
more. That is, he gave 125 pounds more beef to 
be sold off the block, or in other words, he dress- 
ed 67.5 per cent of live weight, while the Jersey 
steer dressed 57.5 per cent of his. But what be- 
came of this extra weight in the Jersey steer? He 
had 190 pounds of loose fat while the Hereford 
had only 90 pounds, and 55 pounds of suet to 38 
in the Hereford. This accounts for 117 pounds. 
Now, this 117 pounds of tallow was worth 4 cents 
a pound, while the 125 pounds of meat which took 
its place in the Hereford steer was worth from 10 
to 20 cents a pound. 

In view of these facts, there is no longer any 
question as to why the Hereford steer sold for 
$6.75, while the Jersey steer sold for $4.52% per 
hundred pounds live weight. 

The difference between good live stock and 
scrubs may be the difference between profit and 
loss to the man who feeds them. 
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Sorghum for Stock Feeding. 


ray NE OF THE things you should 
Qg not neglect this spring is the 
y) 


of sorghum for feeding purposes. In 


planting of a good-sized patch 


dry weather especially, it will make 
more feed to the acre on ordinary 
land than any other crop you can | 
grow; and while it is not a balanced | 
feed by itself, it fits in admirably | 
with the cowpeas, soy beans and pea- 
nuts you should also plant. 

There are various methods of| 
planting sorghum for feeding pur-| 
poses. It is often sown broadcast, | 
cut when heading and cured for hay. | 


It is frequently sown with peas, say | 


a bushel of peas and half a peck of) of “scouring,” or undue looseness of 


cane seed to the acre. This combi-| 
nation makes a lot of forage and is! 
splendid feed; but whoever handles 
the mass once will not ery for the job 
again. In our opinion, it is better 
to sow the peas and the sorghum 
separately and then use each as need- 
ed. The old notion that some other 
crop must be sown with cowpeas to 
help in their curing has been proved 
to be an error by hundreds of in- 
stances. Personally, we would rath- 
er cure either peas or sorghum alone 
than to make hay out of the combina- 


tion. 

The best method of 
ghum for feed, in our experience, is 
to drill the seed in rows about three 
feet apart with a corn planter, using 
about a gallon of seed to the acre. 
The soil should be rich to make a 
good crop; but cane will come nearer 


raising sor- 


producing a fair crop of forage on 
poor land than, probably, any other 
crop except cowpeas, and is perhaps 
the greatest drouth resister we have. 
The fertilization needed is practically 
the same as for corn; and the culti- 
vation is also the same—frequent, 
level and shallow workings. 

When the seed is beginning to rip- 
er we cut the cane as close to the 
ground as possible and put up in 
rather small shocks just like corn. 
After the blades have cured the cane 
may be stored, standing, under shel- 
ter and will keep in fine condition 
until Christmas, or even later: If 
piled up it may mold, and when kept 
too long it dries out or sours and be- 
comes less palatable. 

Sorghum grown and handled thus 
is an excellent feed for all classes of 
stock. Being so rich in sugar, itis a 
very fattening food, and _ will put 
young stock in the pink of condition 
when used in connection with more 
Stock are fond of 
it, too, and horses, mules, cattle or 


nitrogenous feeds. 


hégs will clean up practically every 
bit of it. We have found that the 
big, juicy stalks grown this way are 
eaten better than the small, woody 
ones where it is sown thickly. 
also be 
planted in rows for hogs to graze off 
—there is some danger in grazing it 
while young with cattle,—but only 
hogs of some weight should be ex- 
pected to tear down cane stalks of 
It doesn’t pay to make 


Sorghum may sown or 


good size. 
the animal y@u wish to fatten work 
for his living. 


ibe grown 


| with the 


| driving horse about which we are 


|this condition indicates imperfect di- 


with the rest of the plant or cut off 
and saved for market or for poultry 
feeding. 

Sorghum, like corn, is an exhaus- 
tive crop, and should on most farms 
only on comparatively 
small areas; but there are thousands 
of farms all over the South which 
should have a patch this year for 
feeding to the stock in connection 


legumes and cottonseed 
meal. 





PROPER FEED FOR THE DRIVING 
HORSE. 


There is no trouble affecting the 
more frequently consulted than that 


bowels, when given anything like 
fast or hard road work. Of course, 





gestion, but we need not at once con- 


mediately after feeding; in fact, 
such a horse should be made to 
go at a slow gait for a mile or two 
when first started out in the morn- 
ing or after dinner. Slow, regular 
work with light, regular feeding 
will be necessary in these cases, and 
if medicines are needed we advise 
giving one dram each of dry sulphate 
of iron and powdered nux vomica 
night and morning for two or three 
weeks. 





Steers Pay Good Rent on Rough 
Lands, 


Last winter the Mississippi Exper- 
iment Station put a bunch of yearling 
steers in the feed lot and wintered 
them on Johnson grass hay without 
grain. The feeding peiiocd lasted 
120 days; the steers ate an average 
of 1,440 pounds of hay, which a 
little more than maintained them. 
The hay was produced for $3 per 
ton, which made the winter feed per 
steer cost $2.16. The steers were 
weighed and turned to pasture March 








saad 
Courtesy Bateman Mfg. Co 


THE SEASON OF CULTIVATION. 





ar 
| 








comes round. A well-cultivated 





have been used to giving it. 


Planting is not over yet, of course, for with the good farmer 
planting coxrtinues almost all the year; but the distinctive season 
of planting has about passed, and the season of cultivation is at 
hand. And upon the way this cultivation is done will largely de- 
pend your satisfaction or disappointment when the harvest season 


kept, in a fine, loose soil with a dust covering over the surface. 
Good cultivation means, in nearly every case, shallow cultivation, 
level cultivation and frequent cultivation. 
cotton and tobacco lands just as near level as possible this year, 
and just as fine and loose as possible. 
an idea of how to do this without as much hard labor as you 


crop is one that starts out, and is 


Keep your corn and 


This. picture will give you 











clude that the feeding is at fault. It 
is true that a professor proper regu- 
lation of the diet will do more than 
anything else to correct the trouble, 
but there are other conditions than 
injudicious feeding that must have 
consideration in a discussion of the 
cause of this common trouble. 

The nervous, high-strung horse, 
or the one lacking stamina or endur- 
ance, or the one which has not had 
sufficient regular exercise, is most 
likely to show this trouble. In fact, 
some horses are of such a ‘‘washy”’ 
type that they are unable to with- 
stand severe exertion without exhaus- 
tion sufficient to derange digestion, 
providing the last feed has not been 
properly taken care of before the 
severe exercise is given 

While these are not all contribut- 
ing causes the most common causes 
are injudicious feeding and lack of 
condition, training, or preparation 
for fast work. A horse showing this 
trouble should be underfed rather 
than overfed. Legume hays and 
green feed should not be used. Good 
clean grass hay in very moderate 
juantity should be given, and pre- 
ferably all the hay for the twenty- 
four hours should be given at night. 





The seed may be fed to the stock 





Fast work should not be given im- 


26th, and again weighed October Ist. 
For the 188 days of pasture they 
had made an average gain of 262 
pounds, or 1.39 pounds per day. The 
pasture contained 80 acres of land, 
including 25 acres of woodland, 
which made an average of two acres 
per animal. Suppose we figure the 
gain at 3 cents per pound, then in 
18° days the steers have paid $3.93 
per acre rent. 
PROF. E. R. LLOYD. 








Veterinary and Dentist. 


Farmers who have needed the ser- 
vices of a Veterinary Surgeon and 
Dentist but have not known just 
where such services could be obtain- 
ed, will be glad to see the announce- 
ment of Dr. L. J. Herring. Having 
graduated at the A. & M. College and 
Kansas City Veterinary College, Dr. 
Herring has located in Raleigh, N. C., 
120 E. Morgan street, and will be 
glad to answer calls at any hour. 





Buy from Your 
Home Dealer 


You can’t tell anything abouta 
buggy from pictures. The only safe 
way to buy one is to see it at your 
dealer’s—test it yourself—see the 
body, wheels, springs and running 
gear with your own eyes, and not 
through the eyes of the catalog 
house, as when you buy froma 
picture. 


High Point Home 
Made Buggies 


Best second growth hickory. All 
material is selected with the ut- 
most care. You'll get the bargain 
of your life in High Point Buggies, 
and keep a part of your money at 
home. 

Now, remember, everything looks 
good ina picture—YOU go to your 
dealer’s and compare various 
makes with the High Point before 
buying. It will pay you well. 

lfour buggy is not handled by 
your home merchant he is not liv- 


ing up to his privileges. Send us 
his name, 


High Point Buggy Co., 
High Point, N. C. 
SERS EN cE ET 


Farmers of North Carolina 


IF YOU WILL 


Ship Me Such Products 


as you have to sell, I will get 
the top market price, and make 
prompt returns. 

Yours truly, 


W. A. SIMPKINS, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
Reference: Commercial National Bank. 











AND IRON FENCES 
Raleigh Marble Works 
COOPER BROS., 


RALEIGH, - - - - NC. 
Catalogue Free. We Pay the Freight. 


SCHOOL OF LAW 


University of North Carolina. 





Three law professors. Additional lecturers. 
Six distinct courses given throughout the 
year. No extra charge for other University 
classes. Qualified students can take LL. B. 
in two years. Special law building and libra- 
ry. Total expenses average $350 per year. 
Session begins September 9, 1909. Summer 
Session June 16, 1909. Address Registrar, 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hil!, N. C. 


* PLANTS FOR SALE. 


CABBAGE: Fine, large, and stocky plants 
of Wakefield, Succession, Large Flat Dutch 
varieties. 


COLLARDS: North Carolina Short Stem. 
POTATO SLIPS: Norton Yam. 


Price, $1.50 per 1000. Write for special prices 
on large lots. 


HIGH CREST TRUCK FARM, 
G. L. B. PENNY, Prop., R. 1, Raleigh, N. C. 











FARMS AND TIMBER 


acre Write for catalogue, 





LANDS IN VIRGINIA. 


FOR SALE.—Excellent farms from 50 to 1.000 acres at from Eight to Fifteen Dollars per 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., Inc., REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


CHASE CITY, MECKLENBURG COUNTY VIRGINIA. 
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$156 Profit from Four Acres of Peanuts. 


The Heaviest Expense Was th 


Vines b 

Messrs. Editors: Last summer I 

P | 

planted in peanuts 4 acres of land | 
which was in cowpeas in 1907. Peas 
cut for hay and oats and vetch sowed 
proadeast and disced in. Peas had 


been fertilized with 300 pounds per 
acre of 12—5 fertilizer. Oats and 
vetch were not fertilized at all. In 
March, 1908, the oats and vetch 
were top dressed with 1,000 pounds 
per acre of burned limestone, water 
slaked to a dry powder and spread 
with a manure spreader. 

Oats and vetch were cut for hay 
when grain was in the milk, and as 
soon as hay was off, land was plowed 
8 inches deep and harrowed level and 
fine with heavy 2-horse drag. Next 
I sowed with a grain drill 300 pounds 
per acre of a home-mixed fertilizer 
made by mixing 1,700 pounds of 16 
per cent acid; phosphate and 300 
pounds of muriate of potash to make 
a ton. Then the land was marked 
off in 30-inch rows with a sled mark- 
er drawn by two horses and marking 
4 rows at atrip. This made a mark 
on the smooth, level ground about 
like a buggy track and in this mark 
I ran a peanut planter, planting care- 
fully selected seed of the bunch 
peanut, one seed in a place 12 inches 
apart. A wheel running behind the} 
planter firmed the soil over the seed 
and left the row a very little lower 
than the general surface of the field. 

Frequent cultivation was given, 
first with the weeder, then with a 
“20th Century” 2-horse riding culti- 
vator; working both sides of a row 


|on a broad low ridge about two inch- 





e Picking of the Nuts From the 
y Hand. 


just a little soil in around the plants, 
so that when laid by the rows were 


es higher than the middles. No 
turning plow or one-horse cultivator 
was used from start to finish. Two 
and one-half days’ hand-hoeing was 
done to cut out some sheep burrs 
and other weeds that came up in the 
TOWS. 

The crop was planted June 10th 
and dug in the usual way October 
23rd. After curing in shocks until 
November 10th, the nuts were picked 
off by hand at a cost of 10 cents per 
bushel, which was by far the heav- 
iest item of expense incurred and 
one which I hope to eliminate next 
year by using a peanut picker. 

The product of the 4 acres was 
sold the last of January at 3 cents 
per pound, delivered at the railroad 
station near the farm, and weighed 
at that time 6,505 pounds, which 
came to $195.15. The vines were 
very heavy and nicely cured and 
could be sold for $60, which makes 
the total value of the crop $255.15. 

The total cost of production, in- 
cluding preparation of land, fertil- 
izer, seed, cultivation, harvesting and 
picking and bags was $98.78., which 
leaves a clear profit from the second 
crop on four acres of $156.37. All 
the work up to digging time was 
done by myself and my 16-year-old 


son and charged at the rate of $1” 


per day in the account. A man and 
two horses were charged at the rate 
of $3 per day. 

JOHN B. LEWIS. 





at one trip, and each time working 


Norfolk Co., Va. 











What Farmers Want to Know. 


Answers by Prof. W. F. Massey Unless Otherwise Stated. 





PREPARING CLOVER LAND FOR 
CORN. 





Let the Clover Mature Before Plow- 
ing Under—Nitrate of Soda for 
Wheat. 


Last fall I followed your ad- 
vice and sowed some crimson 
clover after peas. I could not 
sow crimson clover until first of 
October. For fear of not getting 
a stand, I sowed three pecks of 
rye per acre and have very good 
stand of both. In January I 
put 12 loads of manure per acre 
with spreader. Some of the rye 
has commenced heading. When 
should I turn rye and clover 
under? I wish to put corn on 
the ground about May 10th, and 
expect to put about 300 pounds 
of acid and potash to the acre. 
I have a field of wheat that 
was sowed after peas, on which 
I applied acid and potash at the 
rate of 300 pounds per acre. 
The wheat is rather small and 
yellow. Is it too late to apply 
nitrate of soda? 

W. B. C. 

Iredell Co., N. C. 


Let the clover mature as much as 
possible. Here last summer the finest 
crop of corn made was on crimson 
Clover plowed under after it was per- 
fectly dead. You have plenty of time 
to mature a crop of corn after the 
Clover is dead and has done all it can 
for you, and then there will be no 
danger of souring the soil. This may 
hot be till after the 10th of May, but 
the sooner the land is planted after 
Plowing the better, and hence I 


You will get better results from the 
clover by not being in too great a 
hurry to plow it down. I would sug- 
gest that on a portion of the land 
you leave out the potash and use 
only acid phosphate. The Station 
folks think potash is not needed on 
the red land of Iredell, and you can 
learn something in regard to this by 
leaving the potash out on part of the 
land and comparing results. 

Apply 100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda per acre to the wheat at once, 
and when the leaves are dry. 





The Best Cultivation. 


How shall I work ordinary 
land to make larger crops to the 
acre? H gue: See aA 

Cleveland Co., N. C. 


Editorial Answer: To work ordi- 
nary land so as to make more than 
ordinary crops. means, first of all, 
deep, thorough plowing. It means, 
next, harrowing until the soil is fined 
and free from clods or hard places. 
It means the planting of the crop 
when the soil is in good cendition, 
mellow and moist, but not wet. It 
means, after the crop is planted, im- 
mediate, frequent and persistent cul- 
tivation so as to keep the top two 
or three inches worked into a fine 
dust mulch. All cultivation, after 
possibly the first or second, should 
be shallow, not more than three or 
four inches deep. And after every 
rain the soil should be gone over as 
soon as it is dry enough, so that the 
mulch may retained. This cultiva- 
tion should be kept up until the 
crops are too large to get through 
without injury to them. Such culti- 


well supplied with humus ought to 
considerably increase the yields over 
those from ordinary mthods. 





The Time to Cut Crimson Clover. 


I have crimson clover and oats 
sown together, and the clover 


it is because they see that it sells for 
less per ton than the muriate and 
do ‘not reflect that it has but 12 per 
cent of potash while muriate has 50 
per cent, and it is potash you want, 
and you need buy but one-fourth as 


(Continued on Page 13.) 





is going to get so large will have 





to mow to save oats. Will you 
tell me what state to mow in so 
that it will be safe to feed to 
horses and vows? BE. S. W. 


The best thing you can do will be 
to let the clover get into bloom and 
cut the whole for hay. You should 
not have sown the clover with the 
oats if you wished to save the oats 
for grain; but the hay cut as soon 
as the clover blooms will be worth 
as much as the green clover and the 
oats would be, and any cutting now 
will probably cut off the oats crop. 
The mixture of oats and clover, if cut 
at the proper time, just aS soon as 
the clover is in bloom, will be safer 
for horses than clean clover hay and 
will be easier to cure. 





A GOOD SWEET POTATO FER- 
TILIZER. 

Muriate Cheaper Than Kainit—The 

Best Way to Utilize Cottonseed 

Meal, 


I am planting a great many 
early sweet potatoes. The land 
is a sandy loam, not much vege- 
tation, a fair crop of field grass. 
This I have cleaned off with the 
corn stalks and flat broke, not 
very deep. How would this do 
for the fertilizer for my early 
sweet potatoes: 1,200 pounds 14 
per cent acid phosphate, 400 
pounds cottonseed meal, 400 
pounds kainit? Or do you think 
a ready-mixed fertilizer, say 
8-2-2, would be better? What 
per cent in the following mix- | 
ture, and what do you think of 
it for corn: 200 pounds kainit, 





200 pounds 14 per cent acid 
phosphate, 100 pounds cotton- | 
seed meal? iw FF. | 


Camden Co., N. C. | 
| 
The fogmula named for sweet ani 
tatoes will do very well, with the| 
exception that I would use 400 | 
pounds of muriate of potash instead | 
of kainit. Kainit will not be as good | 
for potatoes and will not give the} 
percentage of potash they need. | 
Kainit is the most costly form in| 


freight four times as much to get! 
the potash needed. 


pounds in a ton, when I would use} 
ilar to 


yours. 


have of buying kainit. I suppose 








which to get potash, as you have to | c#ttle, 


| For Sale—Berkshire 
Then, too, the) Lambs. All from registered stock, $ each. 
400 pounds would give you but 48 | Address Oak Ridge Stock Farm, Chapel Hill, 


SOUTHERN SEEDS 


Subject to being unsold and our con- 
firmation, we offer the following list 
of seeds f. 0. b. our various shipping 
points, bags FREE: 

Mammoth yellow soy beans 

Mixed peas r 
a ge! rrr rr ree 1.40 
Whippoorwill Peas 2 
Iron peas-., 

Orange and amber cane seed 

Sweet potato slips, per thousand... 

Write for catalog No. 34 and price 
lists. 


HICKORY SEED CoO., 
Hickory, N.C. 





N. L. WILLET SEED CO., 
AUGUSTA, GA, 

Specialties for this month: Seed Corns, 
Melons, Cowpeas, Sorghums, Chufas, Velvet 
Beans, Peanuts, Soy Beans, Cotton Planting 
Seed. Also Insecticides, Spray Machines. 
Get weekly current price-list. 
for fall delivery, subject to out-turn of crop, 
New Era, Black, Black Eye White, and Whip- 
poorwill Peas, several varieties Early Soy 
Beans, Chufas, and second crop Irish Pota- 
toes. Write for particulars. 


HICKORY SEED CO., - HICKORY, N. C. 
WE WILL GIVE A RURAL MAIL Box 


the best and handsomest 
galvanized steel rural mail box made, to the 
first person sending address of party canvass- 
ing for petitions for newrural route. Write 
today. KENTUCKY STAMPING CO., 

Dept. 45, LOUISVILLE, Ky. 





Farmers’ Exchange. 


For Chufa Seed apply to H. C. Dowd, Carth- 
N.C. 














' age, N. 





For Sale.—300 bushels Peas. 
Kemp, Byron, Ga. 


Apply W. B. 





Potato slips for sale at $1 per 1,000, by W. J. 
Deal, Maiden, N. C. 





Peas for Sale.—In writing state offer. Ad- 
dress Raeford Hardware Co., Raeford, N. C. 





Single Comb Black Minorca Eggs, fifteen 
or one dollar. W. L. Boatright, Hickory, 
N. C. 


For Sale—150 bushels finest mixed Field 
Peas. $1.40 f. o. b. Raeford, N. C. Moore Sup- 
ply House. 








For Sale.—50 colonies of fine, gentle Italian 
Bees; 180 colonies to select from. H.C. Simp- 
son, Catawba, S. C. 





Sweet Potato Plants: Nancy Hall and Nor- 
ton Yams, $1.50 per 1,000. Barred Rock Eggs 
$1 for 15. G. L. Robertson, Rowland, N. C. 





Altamont Range—Purebred Polled Angus 
Angora goats and Berkshire pigs. 
A. M. Werden, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


Pigs and Shropshire 





N.C 
Imported and American large Yorkshire 





200 pounds for potatoes on land sim- Sows in farrow, and Service Boars, and Pigs; 
It is rather hard for | and Essex Pigs: pure-bred Angora Goats; one 


| each right hand Avery and Rock Island and 


me to understand the habit farmers | Reversible Disc Plows; Telegraph Feed Cut- 


| ter; McCormic Binder. All good as new for 
| service. J: E. Coulter, Connellys Springs, N.C. 








This is the Oaks Pony 
Cultivator. It is the 
lightest, shortest 
and easiest drawn 
of any 2-horse rid- 
ing cultivator on 
the market. It is 
also used for listing 
rows. It has many 
advantages over or- 
dinary cultivators 
and you should 
write for full infor- 
mation. 


Price $36.00. 





The Oaks Mfg.Co. 


New Bern, N. C. 








Would not 


plow till the last thing. 


vation on any soil that is even fairly 
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are the best made, best grade and easiest ridi 
buggies on earth for the money. 


we have been selling direct and are 
The Largest Manufacturers in the World 
selling to the consumer exclusively. 
We ship for examination and approval, guar- 
anteeing safe delivery, and also to save you 
money. If you are not satisfied as to style, 
quality and price you are nothing out. 
May We Send You Our 
Large Catalogue? 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 
Elkhart, - - - - Indiana 








Elkhart Buggies 


FOR THIRTY-SIX YEARS 






ng 













Just a 
Brings 









shown in this 


decide to try your sele 
part. Get your name 
—so you can see how 









Station C193 


Columbus Bu 


SAVE $25 to $40 cash on a highest quality Buggy or Harness as 


actual factory prices. We give you one full month’s Free Trial 
and two years’ guarantee of good service and permanent satis- 
faction. Get our prices and compare with others—then 


you and how much you save by dealing 
direct with us—the manufacturers. 


COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO. 
Colum i 


Penny for Postal 
You This Big Book 


big book of 75 styles—all sold direct to you at 










ction without risk on your, 
into us ona postal at once 
much others overcharge 


Ohio 





Double Flint-Coated Roofing 


(Sanded both sides) 
1 ply at $1.95; 2 ply at $2.25; 3 ply at $2.70 
per square. 


“ELECTROID” 
Rubber Roofing 


(Smooth Finish) 
1 ply at $1.85: 2 ply at $2.20; 3 ply at $2.60 
per square. 


“UNIVERSAL” 
Gravel Surface 


(Washed Sea Gravel) 
One weight only; very heavy, at $2.90 
per square. 


The above are the highest grades of Ready- 
to-lay Asphalt Rooffing that money can buy— 
and are more economical, as they will last 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but little care. 

The prices named include sufficient Large- 
Headed Galvanized Nails and Liquid Cement 
Coating, which are placed in the core of each 
roll, to properly lay the same. 


We Prepay Freigkt to your Railroad Station 


We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
and Building Papers, but the above are the 
best and most economical. 

Samples and Catalog “F’’ mailed free for the 
asking. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Get our Prices Cement Lime, Plaster. &c., &¢ 





ex 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
— A 


We sh el epproval, i i 8 cont 


“Pak 


after using the bicycle — 
DO NOT BUY 3 iertcn cnbone 
at til latest 


rep 


id. DON’T 
it von are not satisfied 


any price until you receive 

a art catalogs illustrating 
eee bi and have learned our U' 

and marvelous new offers. 
ONE CENT: all i¢ will cost you to 
write a postal and every- 
MM thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
rn . You will get much valuable in- 
formation. Do not wait, write it now. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brakes. Built 
and all sundries at Aa 


OYGCLE GO. Dept. .824 CHICAGO 


ry kind be] 





eat, clean, ornamen- 
tal, convenient, cheap. 
Lasts all season 
Made of metal, cannot 
spill or tip over, will not 
soil or injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Of all dealers or sent 
prepaid for 20 cents. 
HAROLD SOMERS 
meee 86150 DeKalb Ave. 
“ Brooklyn, N, ¥. 


sity meee 
: = Sec 
Say TSS 

x nS Hage 





Bookkeepers, 
—Stenographers, 


ANTED-sepoerten 


MORE BANKERS in the 17 States in 
which Jno. F. Draughon’s 31 Colleges 
are located, indorse these Business Col- 
leges ian indorse ALL others. If YOU 
want EVIDENCE and want toRISE to the $10-a-da 
class, ask for FREEcatalogue. Lessons BY MAIL 
preferred. Draughon’s Practical Business College: 


RALEIGH, ATLANTA, COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








FOR SALE 


Bee Keepers’ Supplies. Eggs from my best 
strain layers, Silver Laced Wyandotte and §S. 
C. Brown Leghorn. A card will bring my 
Catalogue. N.” V. LONG, 
Biscoe, N. C. 





















ggies 

FREE GET THIS 
poy VALUABLE 
We Pay BOOK 
_ Postage TODAY 


Don’t buy a Vehicle and Harness 
until you get our beautiful new 5 color 
catalog, the greatest money saving Ve- 
hicle catalog ever published. Brim- 
full of Bargains and Valuable Infor- 
mation. It shows 

150 STYLES at FACTORY PRICES 
We guarantee safe delivery anywhere 
in the United States, and satisfaction or 
money back. Every Golden Eagle Vehicle 
is covered by our binding guarantee. 

10,000 customers have saved $20.00 to 
$40.00 each in buying DIRECT FROMOUR 


FACTORY 
THIS $75 BUGGY 
for $49 
Get our prices 
NOW, while it 
is on your mind, 
A postal will 


do. Ask for 
Catalog A 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. Station @ 











FOR OUT DOOR WORK 
IN THE WETTEST WEATHER 
B,, NOTHING EQUALS 






FISH BRASD 


THEY LOOK WELL WEAR WELL 
AND WILL NOT LEAK 


LONG COATS -#322 -433° 
SUITS #322 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
CATALOG FREE 
A.J. TOWER Co. BOSTON, U.S.A. 
TOWER CANADIAN CO. LIMITED - TORONTO, CAN. 


l\e iz 
N__ (Incorporaten ) mae! 


BUSINESS When you think of going to 


school, write for Catalogue and 

Special Offers of the Leading Business and 
Shorthand Schools. KING’S BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, Raleigh,N. C., or Charlotte. N. C. 
We also teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, etc. by mail. Send for Home 
Study Circular. 


ORNAMENTAL WIRE AND STEEL FENCE 

















eaper than wood, 
» steaot Combining strength 

cvosiligogocaos andart. For lawns, > 
MEaiaae Churches,cemeteries 
NIMAAAREE Send for FREE 
f f CATALOG. Address 
i THE WARD FENCE CO. 

































THE HOME CIRCLE 


All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to “Aunt Mary,.’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. CO. 





























Ghe Confederate Dead: A Memorial 
Day Poem. 


(Sung at Magnolia Cemetery. Charleston, S. C., Memorial Day, 1867.) 


LEEP sweetly in your humble graves, 
S Sleep, martyrs of a fallen cause! 
Though yet no marble column craves 
The pilgrim here to pause. 


In seeds of laurel in the earth 
The blossom of your fame is blown, 
And somewhere, waiting for its birth, 
The shaft is in tho stone! 


Meanwhile, behalf the tardy years 

Which keep in trust your storied tombs, 
Behold! your sisters bring their tears, 

And these memorial blooms. 


Small tributes! but your shades will smile 
More proudly on these wreaths to-day, 

Than when some cannon-moulded pile 
Shall overlook this bay. 


Stoop, angels, hither from the skies! 
There is no holier spot of ground 
Than where defeated valor lies, 
By mourning beauty crowned! 
—Henry Timrod. 








Dainty Dishes for Sick Folks. 


How to Prepare Some Foods for the Invalid or Convalescent 
That Will Prove Attractive and Wholesome. 


By Mrs. W. N. Hutt. 

OLLOWING the general di-; be ready for use, In winter it will 
rections and observations of} have to be made about once a week 
last week, I shall give this} but in summer every four days. 
time several recipes for dishes that 
will prove both wholesome and ac- 
ceptable to the invalid or the con- 
valescent: 

A Temperance Eggnog. 
Since temperance has_ spread 
through the South a good, and per- 
haps preferable,substitute for brandy 
for an eggnog may be found in cof- 
fee or fruit juice. Beat one egg well, 
add % tablespoon sugar, beat again, 
and add % cup of milk or cream, 
and 6 tablespoons strong coffee.|in a canning jar, cover with cold 
Strain and serve very cold. If fruit) water and let stand half an hour. 
juice or grated pineapple is used in) pjace the vessel of meat in another 
place of the coffee, water may be sub-|¢r eolq water, heat gradually and 
stituted for the milk. Some people| jeep almost at boiling point for two 
prefer to beat the whites separately | hours, strain, season with salt and 
and pile them on the top of the glass. pepper and serve the liquid hot. 


Beef Extract. 


This is made by boiling the steak 
until just hot, removing to a plate, 
cutting into pieces and then squeez- 














Make Beef Tea Nourishing. 

There was a time when doctors 
agreed that beef tea was a fine food 
fo the sick. Now we know that it 
has stimulating qualities, but that it 
contains practically no real nourish- 
ment. Milk, eggs, cracker or bread 
added to it increases its food value. 

To make beef tea remove the fat 
from a piece of beef, cut it into small 
pieces or put it through the meat 
chopper. Put it in a double boiler or 


Ginger Tea. 

Mix 1 tablespoon molasses and % 
teaspoon ginger, add % cup boiling 
water gradually and let boil one min- 
ute. Add % cup milk and serve as ing out the juice with a lemon 
soon as thoroughly heated. squeezer. Turn the juice into a cup, 
Koumiss That ae Tartars Long} set in hot water, season with salt and 

ife. 

Once there was a tribe of people, 
the Tartars, on the steppes of Russia, 
They were so long-lived that people| Cut a small steak into %-inch 
began to wonder why, and it was|Sstrips. Lay them on a board and 
found that their chief diet was kou-|Scrape with a dull knife when the 
miss. They made it from mare’s|Soft part of the meat will come away 
milk, but of course, it is necessary | 2nd leave the connective tissues. Roll 
for us to use the milk of the cow. It|the soft part into balls and drop on 
is often retained by people suffering|@ hot iron pan, shaking it all the 
from severe gastric troubles and gives|time until the balls are seared. 
variety in fever. Sprinkle with salt and serve at once. 

Boil bottles for 20 minutes. Heat|This has all the good qualities of 
a quart of milk until almost to boil-| beef tea and has none of its weak- 
ing point; then cool to blood heat. | ness. 

Add 1% tablespoons sugar; 4 yeast| The Right Way to Cook Soft Boiled 
cake dissolved in a very little warm Eggs. 

water, and fill the bottles to within When an egg is plunged into boil- 
a half inch of the top. Seal and|ing water and left there for five mit- 
shake well. Invert the bottles and| utes the white is rendered very dif- 
put in a warm place for ten hours,| ficult for a weakened stomach te 
after which put them away in the|handle. Instead of that, put the ess 
very coldest place you have. lLet|in hot water and place on the back 


serve at once. 


Scraped Beef. 

















Box '5gecatur,Ind 


stand for 24 hours; when they will of the stove for 6% to 8 minutes. 
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Another way is to put the egg in cold 
water and bring to a boil. It will 
take about the same length of time 
to cook. 

Cider Jelly. 

Soak %4 teaspoon granulated gel- 
atine in % tablespoon cold water. 
Add 1%% tablespoons boiling water 
and as soon as the gelatine is dis- 
solved add sugar to taste and % cup 
cider. Strain into mould and chill. 





HOME HOSPITAL FIXTURES. 





Some Helps That May be Worth 
Much in an Emergency. 


When sickness comes or an acci- 
dent happens it pays to be prepared 
oy it. Every housekeeper should 
have an emergency drawer ready for 
such happenings. This hospital draw- 
er should be fitted up with the fol- 
lowing articles: — 

Two large and four small pads. To 
make these use two old bed quilts, 





amount to anything at all? 


Journal, and signed “‘Benj. F. 
amounted to anything and yet 
States at his feet, right there. 

anything. She thought if she c 
ed that to bake good bread 
But to bake a loaf of bread 


that you can go before God with 


Illinois Farmers’ Institute. 





one cut in two pieces and the other 
in four. Fold these together, the 
best side out, and quilt on the ma- 
chine. Have two covers for each pad. 
The best is cheap unbleached canvas 
as it washes white and looks well. 

Three packages of thin cloth. This 
is to be used for mustard plasters. 
Cut in various sizes, some squares 
and some longer than wide. 

One roll of old linen. This cloth 
is used for bathing the face or for 
burns, cuts or sores, where lint or 
cotton cloth would be harmful. Save 
for this purpose all old tablecloths, 
napkins and handerchiefs. 

One roll of long strips of muslin 
and flannel. Use this for sore throats 
and sprains, cuts and abscesses. 

One roll cotton. 

One package large, square, soft 
cloths. Sew on two sides for making 
bran, slippery elm, hop, and flaxseed 
meal poultices. 

One package small sacks for dry, 
hot poultice, such as salt or hops. 

One and one-half yards of rubber 
sheeting, 

One box mustard. 

One cake pure castile soap. 

One hot water bag. 

One bottle smelling salts. 

One small jar of air-slacked lime 
and linseed oil, as it affords instant 
relief for burns. 

Pin a label on the rolls so that no 
matter who goes to the drawer she 
can lay her hands on just what is 
wanted and not keep the suffering 
one waiting.—The Housekeeper. 





In the Flower Garden. 


Everybody now is either planting 
flower seeds or wishing that they 
could. Some desirable annuals for 
the children to work with are clar- 
kia, scarlet running beans, ageratum, 
zinnias, morning glories, balsam, 
coreopsis, candytuft, sweet william, 
Marigolds, portulaca, pansies, pop- 
pies, sunflowers, mignonette and 
Sweet peas. Portulaca seed, if scat- 
tered in a grassy place, will come up 
and bloom all among the grass in a 
very pretty way. For a back piazza 
& very useful as well as ornamental 
Vine is a lima bean. It makes a fine 
Screen all the summer and will sup- 
Ply the table with beans. 

If a portion of the flower garden is 
turned over to the children and each 
one given a small plot, they will make 
quite a pretty spot of it. Each child 
May choose the design for his own 
bed, and make his own selection of 
Seeds. If they are encouraged to 
form their beds into stars, crescents, 
anchors and so forth, they will be 
More interested, and when the flow- 
€rs begin to bloom, bringing out the 
a of the beds in bright colors, 

ey will be greatly pleased. Ver- 
ena is a very satisfactory flower to 
Use in this way.—Farmers’ Guide. 


Our Part In Life’s Work. 


Do you know that the best things you or any one of us ever 
do are the things we do so easily that we don’t think they 


The first dozen poems written by James Whitcomb Riley, 
to fill in time, when he was city editor of the Indianapolis 


best things he ever wrote. Those little things he didn’t think 
I have seen many a woman that could bake a loaf of 
bread that was divine, and she didn’t think that amounted to 


and read a report she would be “hot stuff.” 


as yOu can when you are praying.—William Hawley Smith, at 


Johnson, of Boone,” were the 


he had the people of the United 


ould be president of something 
She never dream- 
was doing a _ divine thing. 
right, yOu know, is a thing 
and be just as good and as great 














Year 


In the first issue in January 
there was a diagram showing the 
average annual income of each farm 
worker in three of the North Atlantic 
States, and three of the South Atlan- 
tic States, also three of the North 
Central States, Iowa, Indiana and 
Illinois, and three South Central 
States, Alabama, Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi, which tells an interesting 
story. 

Circumstances have been such that 
the writer has ample opportunity for 
personal observation and knowledge 
as to farm conditions, labor and re- 
turns, in Iowa, Indiana and Illinois, 
and has many personal friends on 
farms in these States. I know that 
in Iowa, Indiana and Illinois the 
average farmer has a better house, 
more comfortably furnished, drives 
better horses to more stylish car- 
riages, has a better clothed family 
and gives them a better education 


than the average farmer of the 
Southern States. Yet we know 
that the same amount of labor 


on these Southern farms should pro- 
duce better results than in the North, 
on account of the advantage of cli- 
mate and season. The average 
Northern farmer would not allow his 
wife or daughter to go into the field 
to work,—unless, perchance, under 
extreme circumstances to drive a 
mower or binder: (Some foreigners 
have women and girls in the field, 
but we speak of the average farmer, 
not the exception.) Neither are they 
expected, as a rule, to milk or feed 
the stock. 


Let the Women Do Woman’s Work. 


Diversification, the use of machin- 
ery, and more horses, stock raising, 
ete., are shown to be the cause of 
greater earnings there than here. 
But there is another seemingly 
small, though important, factor to 
be considered. There, every farm 
has a flock of well-cared-for poultry, 
and a few milk cows. These bring 
in a regular weekly income the year 
through and go far toward meeting 
the table and household expenses, in- 
stead of going in debt all the season 
for supplies, having wife and. daugh- 
ter work in the crop, and then selling 
the crop as soon as made. Women 
and girls who can chop cotton or 
corn, can much easier attend to a 
flock of fowls, and care for the milk 
and butter from five or six cows. It 
is not only easier, more womanly 
work, but it is very much more prof- 
itable. If there were no store bills to 
pay in the fall, there would be a sur-+ 


With Poultry and Cows. 


The Women and Children Can Help in Making That $500 a 





More. 


plus to apply on the mortgage, or for 
improvements and pleasure. 

Butter can be produced as cheaply 
here as North, and eggs more cheap- 
ly, and both sell for higher prices 
here than there. This, then, offers 
an opportunity for the women and 
younger children in the family to 
help materially toward the $500 
more a year that every Southern 
farmer should try to make. 


Poultry and Eggs Run the Household 

The writer knows of many a 
Northern farm where the butter and 
eggs pay for all table supplies, all 
common clothing and all the general 
expenses occasioned by the wear and 
tear of household affairs, so that the 
only family expenses met by the gen- 
eral farm sales are for the finer 
clothes. In™~many instances these, 
too, are paid for by the butter and 
eggs and poultry sales. 

If they can do this, can’t we? 

The country store will be no mar- 
ket, but there isn’t a town Of any 
size in the South that gets enough 
butter and eggs from the surround- 
ing country to supply its trade, 
but must ship them in from 
the North. It will be easy to con- 
tract with some dealer to take all 
that can be produced, and there will 
be money in it, even though one 
ships a short distance. 

Spring is the best time to start 
with poultry, and we hope every 
housewife within this territory will 
begin now to take better care of her 
fowls, and build up a paying flock, 
as well as to add to the number of 
cows as she can; and prosperity will 
follow in proportion to intelligent 
effort. MRS. C. S. EVERTS. 

Madison Co., Miss. 





An Unappreciative Wife. 


The coffee was weak, the toast 
burned to a cinder, and the ham as 
hard as leather,—or at least he said 
so. His wife’s long patience gave 
way. “John Henry,” said she, “I’ve 
tried faithfully to cook for you for 
twelve long years. No one in the 
town has better cooked food, yet you 
are always finding fault. Why can’t 
you praise me once in awhile? I’d 
like to know that!” He lgoked up in 
astonishment. ‘Well, if you ain’t 
the most unreasonable woman I ever 
saw!” he ejaculated. ‘“‘Why, many 
and many is the time I’ve sat down 
to a meal and never said a word 


or I’d a found it. And yet you want 
a better compliment than _ that! 
That’s just like a woman; she can’t 
tell a compliment when. she gets 
one!”—-American Kitchen Magazine. 





Teacher—Bessie, name one bird 
that is now extinct. Little Bessie— 
Dick! Teacher—Dick? What sort of 
a bird is that? Little Bessie—Our 
canary—the cat extincted him!— 
Puck. 


Do You 
Want to 
Make 
$100.00 




















Write Chas. M. Stieff and 
we will gladly tell you how 
to doit. Don’t delay; write 
to-day and watch each 
change of our advertise- 
ment, 








Chas. M. Stieff 


Manufacturer of the Artistic 
Stieff, Shaw and Stieff 
Self-Player Pianos. 


Southern Wareroom, 


5 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 
C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 


Mention this paper. 




















Saves Fuel, 
Saves Time, 
Saves the Ironer. 


EXPFESS PAID 





UR $2.50 
Smooth- 
ing Iron 
Heater and 
our 2c Safe- 
ty Lamp Fil- 
ler Tickles 
the world. 
Send for 
samples and 
be our ag't. 
They make 
the user and 
the seller 
smile. En- 
close 2 cent 
stamp for in- 
formation. 
L. MEDLIN, 
Wingate, WN. C. 


Mail Office for 
Southern States. 














THE PERFECTION CHURN 


Makes buttermilk with no 
water in it. Pays for itself in 
16 weeks. Men and women 
make good profits as agents. 

One Perfection Churn at 
agents’ price to introduce it. 
Write today for catalog and 





about it! Anybody would know 
there wasn’t any fault to be found 











prices. PERFECTION CHURN CO., 
Greensboro,'N. C. 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any 

subscriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in our columns on the part of any advertiser who 
proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that 
we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealing, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The condition of this guarantee is 
that the claim for loss shall be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper, and 
that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“Tam writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Far- 
mer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertisers that 
it carries.” 


Why Not Use the Road Drag? 














HERE IS MUCH discussion throughout this 
territory of the need of better roads which, 
to one not familiar with our ways, might 
be taken to indicate that we are ready right now 
to build the best roads possible. The advantages 
of good roads are enumerated with apparent con- 
viction, and although those stated are great and 
many, it must be admitted the case has not been 
over-stated. But are we making use of the means 
at our command to better the roads we have? In 
many sections earth roads are all we can hope for 
within the life-time of those now living, for the 
simple reason that all others are too expensive to 
build. These earth roads are in no better condi- 
tion, in most cases, than they were five, ten or fif- 
teen years ago. Is this a hopeful sign for imme- 
diate improvement in our roads as a whole? It 
must be apparent to all that our only hope for 
good roads is to improve those we now have; in 
other words, to improve the common dirt road. 
Even the building of the so-called sand-clay road 
is beyond the financial possibilities of many sec- 
tions. 











It is pretty well known by our people that the 
road drag—the split-log drag—is an economical, 
effective and practical means of improving earth 
roads. -We know full well that our past methods 
of working the roads have not very rapidly or 
materially improved their conditon. It has been 
demonstrated beyond doubt that the best, easiest 
and cheapest means of improving earth roads is 
by the use of the road drag. We want better 
roads, and we know that the road drag will give 
them to us. We know, further, that its use is 
simple and inexpensive and the benefits large, but 
we do not use it. 

In view of all these facts, will someone tell us 


roads? We confess we have been compelled to 
give up the conundrum. Not long since the writer 
heard a man discussing the advantages of good 
roads, and in course of his talk he stated he would 
give $1 an acre to have a good road in front of 
his farm of 640 acres. An examination of the 
road in front of his place showed it to be fairly 
well graded and drained, but in very bad condi- 
tion otherwise because rough and badly cut up. 
In fact, it was just such a dirt road as could be 
kept in good condition at the merest fraction of 
the amount this man stated he would be willing 
to pay for a good road. On being questioned he 
admitted he knew of the split-log drag and had 


every reason to believe that the statements made 
of the results obtained from its use were correct. 
When asked why he had not used it, he stated 
that he was not the road supervisor; and when 
asked still further why he did not use the drag 
himself and obtain and maintain a good road at 
much less cost than he had stated he was willing 
to pay, he frankly admitted that he considered it 
too much trouble. Good roads are expensive to 
build and cost money and trouble to maintain in 
good condition. 

We appear to want good roads, but it is cer- 
tain we do not want them as much as we pro- 
fess, or there would be more split-log drags in 
use. When each land owner is willing, for the 
sake of a good road in front of his place, to spend 
fifty cents to a dollar a month in labor of men and 
teams to drag the roads passing his own lands, 
then, and not until then, shall we have passed 
beyond the talking stage on to the working stage 
of a desire for good roads. By all odds, this is 
the cheapest and most effective means of improv- 
ing our earth roads which is within our reach. 
It is so cheap, and yet so effective, that it ought 
to be in use on every mile of earth road in our 
territory; but we venture to guess that there is 
not now in use an average of one split-log drag 
to the county throughout our territory. Can any 
one tell us why? 





What Are You Doing About It? 








HAT ARE YOU DOING about pastures for 
your cows this summer? Have you made 
any provision for them to have a pas- 
ture worthy of the name, one where they can find 
enough to eat without having to go miles and 
miles after it? Is there a fence about this pas- 
ture so that they can not get out and stray off or 
damage the crops? Don’t you think it would p«y 
to have a pasture where the cows could find shade 
and water and grass and thus increase their pro- 
duction of milk and butter? 


i 
What are you doing, too, about pastures for the 
pigs? Are you going to try to make pork this 
year by letting the hogs run wild until “fattening 
time’’ and then feeding them altogether on high- 
priced corn, or by keeping them in a little filthy, 
ill-smelling lot or pen and risking their dying by 
disease before the summer is over? 











Don’t you 
think it would pay to prepare some lots where 
they can eat cowpeas and rape and soy-beans and 
sorghum and peanuts and corn and fatten all 


summer long, so that there will be need for only 
a few weeks of dry corn feeding next fall? 


III. . 

What are you doing about taking care of the 
machinery that you work with? Are you leaving 
it out in the fields where you get through with it 
to take the sun and rain until you are ready to 
use it again? Don’t you think it would pay to 
put it under shelter and thus double its time of 
service? ‘ 


TV. 

What are you doing about the cultivation of 
your crops? Are you preparing to go along 
in the same old way, making two to four trips 
across the field to work each row, and thus stay- 
ing behind the grass? Have you decided that 
you must do the regular amount of hoe work this 
year, and that the boys and girls were made espe- 
cially to chop cotton and thin corn? Don’t you 
think it would pay you to start out early with the 
harrow and the weeder and keep the grass down, 
instead of trying to turn it under after it is too 
big for any proper cultivation to handle? 


Vv 


What are you doing about brightening up the 
home surroundings this spring? Are you willing 
for the chickens and pigs to run in a yard®where 
there is no grass or no flowers, and where the 
bare walls of the buildings stand up in unsightly 
relief against a background of plowed fields or 
the unbroken stretch of the sky? Don’t you think 
it would pay to have a lawn and some flowers and 
some trees and some shrubbery? 


ee 
——— 


The Legumes for Us to Grow. 


relative feeding and fertilizing values of 
the common legumes grown in this section. 
For those who are satisfied with an approximate 
statement, it may be sufficjent to state that the 
feeding values, ton for ton, are not greatly dif- 
ferent; and yet, on the other hand, if we take, for 
instance, the protein content of red clover and 
vetch hay, which is the best basis for comparing 
their feed values, we find that one ton of vetch 
hay contains 340 pounds of protein while a ton of 
red clover hay contains only 246 pounds. That 
is, on a basis of the protein content, vetch has 38 
per cent greater feeding value than red clover. 

In answer to the oft-asked question, ‘‘Which of 
these legumes is the best nitrogen-gatherer or 
soil-improver?’’ we have generally stated that for 
practical purposes the nitrogen gathered might be 
compared on a basis of the amount of growth, or 
hay produced; and, therefore, in determining 
which should be used, the suitabilty of the soil 
for producing them, the season of the year to 
which they are adapted, and the manner they fit 
in with the other crops grown, should form the 
basis of selection. 

While the above statements are in a broad 
sense true, it may be well for the benefit of those 
desiring more definite information to compute the 
value of the nitrogen in a ton of each of the com- 
mon legume hays. This we have done at a valu- 
ation of 20 cents a pound for nitrogen. 


Ww E ARE FREQUENTLY asked regarding the 











A Comparison of the Feed and Fertilizer Values 
of Legume Hays. 


























Protein | Nitrogen 
— | 
Per Lbs. in| Lbs. in Pig 
Legume Hays Cent. | 1 Ton | 1Ton per Lb. 
———_—_—- err 

RO GBs is on avo cae wise 12.3 246 39.36 | $ 7.87 
Japan Clover—Lespedeza...| 13-8 276 | 44.14 8.83 
Fo ee ee 14.3 286 | 45.75 9.15 
Crimson Clover... --.-.------ 15.2 304 | 48.64 9.73 
= eee 15.4 308 | 49.28 9.86 
CED Swann dicd octcewnsss ohid 16.6 332 | 53.12] 10.62 
We seciacdes scotekcocsuees 17.0 340 | 54-40 | 10.88 











It will be noted that while the nitrogen in a ton 
of vetch hay is worth $10.88, that in a ton of red 
clover hay is only worth $7.87, or $3.01 less. On 
the other hand, it should not be forgotten that 
only a slight increase in yield of any one of these 
legumes would readily compensate for lower ni- 
trogen content, so we again come back to the 
suitability of each legume to our needs and con- 
ditions as the correct basis for selecting those to 
be grown. 





Next Week’s Program. 





E HAD A LETTER not long since from a 
reader who was troubled about his horses. 
They had depraved appetites and were 
ravenously hungry, yet so run-down that he feared 
they were going to die. He closed by saying that 
they were fed on corn and corn fodder. A good 
many horses and mules and cattle are expected 
to live on this ration, and they do live ordinarily; 
but what do you think you would be worth to the 
world if your diet was corn bread and mush for 
breakfast and dinner and mush and corn bread for 
supper? A properly balanced ration is a prime 
necessity if you expect to get the most out of your 
stock; and next week Dr. Butler is going to sive 
some very practical help along the lines of 2c0- 
nomical and judicious feeding. Professor Massey 
will have something further to say about cultiva- 
tion; we are going to tell how a South Carolina 
woman makes $50 to $100 a year, after paying 
expenses, from her garden; there will be a batch 
of short, helpful ‘“‘Plowhandle Talks”; answers to 
a number of timely inquiries, a paper by Dr. Cul- 
tice showing the relationship between the ‘‘free 
range” and the fever tick, and an illuminating 
article on laminitis, or ‘‘founder.”’ 














A Thought for the Week. 


HERE is a perennial nobleness and evel 
sacredness in Work. Were he never 58? 
benighted, forgetful of his high calling, 
there is always hope in a man that actually and 
earnestly works: in Idleness alone is there pel 
petual despair. Work, never so mammonish, 
mean, is in communication with Nature; the re@ 
desire to get Work done will itself lead one more 
and more to truth; to Nature’s appointments and 
regulations, which are truth.—Thomas Carlyle. 
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| “What’s The News?” 


Turkey Has a New Sultan. 

OST IMPORTANT AMONG the news mat- 
ters of last week was the deposition of Sul- 
tan Abdul Hamid, of Turkey, and the 
inaugration of his brother Mehemmed as Sultan 
in his stead. Mehemmed has been practically a 
prisoner of his jealous brother for thirty years 
and is a man of no force. He will do whatever 
the Young Turks party—that is, the party of 
constitutional government—desires him to do; 
and if that party can keep its more selfish lead- 
ers in check, the Turkish people, long misgovern- 
ed and taxed to death, will enter upon a new era 
of development and enterprise. The education 
of the great masses of people will follow, and 
with an enlightened common people, the disgrace- 
ful massacres which have been a blot upon re- 
cent Turkish history, will end forever. 


eS 


An Unsatisfactory Tariff Bill. 


ROM ALMOST EVERY section of the coun- 
try there is complaint that Congress gives 
little promise of genuine reform in tariff 





MM 


~ 


matters. As one paper puts it: 

“The chief evidence of good faith with the 
people afforded by the framers of the Payne 
tariff bill was the free listing of hides, coal, 
iron ore, wood pulp, and petroleum and its 
products. The Aldrich revisers in the Sen- 
ate immediately restored iron ore to the du- 
tiable list, and now they purpose to deal with 
the other articles mentioned in the same 
way.” 

Our Southern farmers have been greatly inter- 
ested in the proposed tariff duties on fertilizing 
materials. We wrote Senator Simmons, of North 
Carolina, a few days ago to find out the exact 
status of this matter, and have just received from 
him the following reply: 

“The bill as reported to the Senate places 
potash and all other fertilizer materials, ex- 
cept sulphate of ammonia, on the free list. 
The Senate bill reduces the Dingley duty of 
six dollars a ton on sulphate of ammonia to 
four dollars. I assure you [ am doing my ut- 
most to hold on the free list all fertilizer 
materials placed there in the Senate bill, and 
to have sulphate of ammonia also placed on 
the free list.’’ 

at & 


Big Fines for the Trusts. 


HEN THE STANDARD Oil Company, the 
chiefest of sinners among the great mo- 
nopolies of this country, was freed in its 
second trial from the payment of the $29,000,000 
fine assessed by Judge Landis, there were many 
who declared that it is impossible to collect any 
large fine from a corporation able to employ the 
ablest legal talent and to fight until doomsday 
on any legal technicality offering an opportunity 
of escape. Last week, however, brought two 
events of a decidedly different character. 

First, the Sugar Trust paid the United States 
Government in one day $896,000, completing a 
Payment of $2,135,000 assessed against it upon a 
charge of stealing from the Government—the case 
in a nutshell being as follows: The Sugar Trust 
has at Brooklyn, New York, the greatest sugar re- 
finery in the world, and cargoes of sugar products 
from Cuba, South America, and the isles of the 
Orient are brought here, each pound of sugar be- 














ing subject, of course, to the regulation Govern-| | 


Ment tariff duty. 


wer 


ment of duties on 75, 


Professor Massey with you. 
know, but you are doing as fine work as any agri- | 


By adopting an ingenious and 
hitherto unheard-of device for cheating in weigh- 
ing, an attachment to the scales which entirely 
escaped the notice of the Government inspectors 
for six years, the Sugar Trust escaped the pay- 
000,000 pounds of sugar. 


Commendation From Sir Hubert. 





Editor Henry Wallace of Wallace’s Farmer 


We Have Recently Discussed. 
Des Moines, Iowa, April 26, 1909. 


Mr. Clarence H. Poe, Editor of The Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Dear Sir:—After reading your paper I drop my 
work for a few moments to tell you what splendid 
work you and your associates. are doing for the 
agriculture of the South. I am glad you have 


cultural paper that comes to my table from either 
North or South. 


culture of your own section, and paying no atten- 
tion to the agriculture of the North except to 
point out the results of our improved methods. 
You have a magnificent field before you. What 
the South needs mostly is good farming. 
only needs it, but unless you improve your meth- 


Progressive Farmer, the terrific waste of fertility 
will go on, and not merely the agriculture but 
the manufacturing interests of the South, so far 
as they are dependent on agriculture—for in- 
stance, the cotton mills—will decline. As I told 
the people of South Carolina when there last 
winter with the Country Life Commission, I would 
not give ten cents for your State unless you im- 
prove your methods of farming. 





The rest I do not) 


You are doing wisely in developing the agri-| 


It not | 


ods of farming, and on the lines sugested by The | 


Writes an Appreciative Word Concerning 


the Work of The Progressive Farmer, and Makes SOme Timely Observations on Matters 


The erosion, which has been carrying away 

more fertility than your cotton growing, can be 
largely controlled by improved methods. Your 
people should know what particular element of 
fertility is lacking before applying commercial 
fertilizers. Shot-gun remedies are much like 
patent medicines. They may occasionally do good, 
,) but at fearful expense. 
I am pleased that you are taking the stand you 
|are on this patent medicine business. I told the 
|people in Boston that commercial fertilizers were 
jused like patent medicines, and that there would 
be small necessity for their use, if conditions that 
favor soil-health were maintained. Your people 
|are the worst patent medicine fiends that I ever 
heard of. The North is bad enough, but we have 
| made sufficient advancement to shame the religi- 
;OuSs papers from inserting fake medicine ads, and 
|shame the preachers from endorsing them. If 
|you had better sanitation (which you can easily 
|have), better ventilation, and raised your own 
| pure food in the South instead of buying adulter- 
;ated food, there is no reason why the South should 
|not be as healthful a place as anywhere in the 
world. 

Tt is a great blessing to agriculture, both North 
and South, that the President has retained Secre- 
tary Wilson in his Cabinet. 


Sincerely, HENRY WALLACE. 








is the final chapter in this long and shameful 
story of monopolistic corruption. 

Another big fine was collected last week, this 
one from a branch of the Standard Oil Company 
itself. The State of Texas has been for some time 
actively prosecuting the Waters-Pierce Company 
on acharge of violating the anti-trust laws. 
Having carried the fight to a successful finish, 
the Waters-Pierce Company surrendered last week 
and sent its representatives to Austin in an auto- 
mobile with 120 ten thousand dollar bills and 
enough other money to make up a total of $1,- 


Lone Star State. 


ee 


A Picturesque Figure. 
HE DEATH OF Senator Stewart, 














two-line notice previously given it. 
ator Stewart belonged to the picturesque type of 
pioneer Westerners who were attraeted by the 
gold discoveries in California and elsewhere and 
who had experiences in subduing the Indians, 
bringing order out of anarchy in the new mining 
camps, and carving States out of the wilderness, 
such as there is small opportunity for in our own 
day. Senator Stewart was prominent in Republi- 
can councils in the 60’s, and was the author of 
the Fifteenth Amendment providing for negro | 
suffrage, but was a leader in the defeat of the | 
Force Bill twenty-five years later. To our own| 
people Senator Stewart is best known as hone) 
for years a leading advocate of the free coinage of | 
silver, being himself the author of the memorable | 
war.cry of the silver forces, ‘‘the crime of 73." | 
Senator Stewart married a daughter of Senator | 
Henry S. Foote, of Mississippi, who beat Jefferson | 





Davis for Governor in 1852, and who, while op-|,. , 
| Union. 


Confederate Congress. 
3 & 


Minor Matters Merely Mentioned. 
vi \ R. PATTEN IS OUT of the wheat corner 
INA but prices are still high, May quotations 

on the Chicago market being now $1.23 
and September $1.03. 

We are gratified to learn that President Taft 
is behind the movement to strengthen the public 
health work of the National Government. 





There 





The fraud was at last discovered, the company 
convicted, and the payment of the $2,000,000 fine | 


is a great opportunity for good just here. 
Judge Hart refused the request of the Coopers 


714,000, which now goes into the treasury of the 


of Ne- 
vada, calls for something more than the 
Sen- 


posing secession, was afterward a member of the| 


(slayers of Senator Carmack of Tennessee) for a 
new trial: they now appeal to the Supreme Court. 
Representative Clark, of Florida, who recently 
J. Bryan in a speech in Con- 
gress, gets little sympathy from the Florida Legis- 
lature. The House last 


criticised William 


week passed a strong 
resolution endorsing Bryan, and the Nebraskan 
has accepted the invitation to address the Legis- 
lature in joint session at an early date. 

It is charged that a turpentine trust exists in 
Georgia, and court prosecutions are in progress. 

The Alabama Federation of Labor last week 
adopted resolutions severely criticising Governor 
Comer for his attitude toward the recent child 
labor conference in New Orleans and urged that a 
rigid inspection of Governor Comer’s own cotton 
mills be made. 


There is bitter feeling in Kentucky over the ac-, 
tion of Governor Wilson, Republican, in pardoning 
former Governor Taylor and Secretary of State 
Finley, accused of being involved in the alleged 
conspiracy to murder Governor Goebel. Immedi- 
ately after the pardon, Governor Wilson was 
hanged in effigy; -and the Louisville Courier- 
Journal declares that Governor Wilson’s action is 
“without warrant of any kind.” As a whole, 
however, the public opinion of the country prob- 
ably approves Wilson’s action. 

Great preparations are making for the visit of 
President Taft to Charlotte, May 20th. 

Texas has just been celebrating the seventy- 
third anniversary of the battle of San Jacinto. 
Texas has had quite a checkered career in the 
years that have elapsed since that battle. In the 


|last one hundred years it has been first a part of 


Mexico, then an independent Republic, then a 
part of the United States, then one of the Con- 


| federate States, and then again a member of the 


| Mark Twain expresses regret that he cannot at- 
tend the Mississippi battleship celebration at 
|Natchez, May 12th to 16th, adding: “I am 
old and indolent and must humbly sacrifice my 
desires to my necessities.”’ 





Every farmer ought to make it a rule to buy a 
quarter’s worth of postal cards every little while 
and get another quarter’s worth when the supply 
runs out. Use them for ordering catalogs, asking 
prices, ordering bulletins, etc., you see mentioned 
in The Progressive Farmer. A postal card and 
|lead pencil will do the work as well as a la- 
| boriously written letter. Get your quarter’s worth 
of cards the next opportunity. 


| 
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Why the Stockman Makes More Money 


Than the 


He (1) Has Less Hard Work, (2) Keeps His Farm Busy All the 


Year, (3) Builds Up Instead of 


Thus Gets a Larger Profit Per Acre and Profits From More 
Acres—The Proof of This is to be Found in Farm Experience 


Everywhere, . 


By A. L. 


“add OME WEEKS AGO one of | think 
» your correspondents ' stated | pay the entire market price for the 
a 


that the farmers of our sec- 
tion would take up live stock produc- 
tion when they could see the dollar 
in the practice. To a man who is 
making his living, paying expenses, 
and putting some little money away 
each year by live stock growing, and 
that exclusively in North Carolina, 
the above statement seems a little 
odd, to say the least. The writer 
believes the statement will not hold 
good as regards af least the half of 
North Carolina farmers. 


Are We Unwilling to Take Pains? 
I believe the true reason why 
Southern farmers do not take up 
live stock growing more _ generally 
was stated more correctly a couple 
of weeks ago by the editor when he 
said in substance that the Southern 
farmer did not want to bother with 
the many little matters necessary to 
successful live stock growing. Ina 
word, he preferred to grow a money 
crop, sell it, and save himself trou- 
ble. I believe I speak conservatively 
when making the above statement, 
as there are examples in almost ev- 
ery county of men—good average 
farmers—who are making as much 





money producing live stock as their 
neighbors are making growing sale 
crops and disposing of the entire 
product of their soils. 














Cropper. 


Depleting His Soil, and (4) 


French, 
that their animals ought to 


|food they consume and then on top 
|of that pay the farmer a good round 
| figure for the time required to feed 
and care for them. The average man 
|forgets that he can generally place 
| feed before his animals for less mon- 
|ey than is required to put the same 
feed on the general market; that 
stock food crops can generally be 
produced by machinery at much less 
cost than can other so-called sale 
crops, which because of their pecu- 
liar nature, require a large amount 
of human labor for their production 
and harvesting; that during six 
months of the year almost every sort 
of farm animal harvests his own food 
from pastures at almost no expense, 
and said pasture is produced at far 
less expense than any other crop 
that can be grown; that the bulk of 
the work of caring for nearly every 
sort of farm animals comes during 
the winter months when the crop 
farmer is generally idle and conse- 
quently a useless expense to his 
wife. 


The Cause of Our Poor Lands. 

If we will just get into our mind 
the fact that agriculture deserves no 
more favors in the way of a vacation 
than other businesses that are con- 
ducted twelve months in the year, 
live stock stock feeding will be rob- 


» 





will then come to see the profit of 
working six months of the year to 
produce his crop and then have the 
other six months in which to sell and 
deliver them to his animals, with 
abundance of time between feeds 
to haul and spread the manure the 
animals leaye.on the farm. 

We must»my friends come to a 
different understanding with our 
soils. With four-fifths of the farm- 
ers of our territory the care of the 
soil is given no thought at all, if we 
can believe what we see, the only 
idea being to plant, reap and sell. 
This practice will ruin the best soil 
in the world, if indulged in lorg 
enough. It has practically ruined 
nfillions of acres in the South in less 
than one hundred years, and what is 
to become of our country at the end 
of the next hundred if this practice 
cortinues? It must not continue, as 
we who have the keeping of our soils 
in charge have no right to rob and 
make them desolate. 


“¥ Can Show You.” 

I have stated time and again that 
well-bred, well-fed animals, if good 
judgment is used in their purchase 
and sale, will return to the farmer 
as good pay for his work in dollars 
as will any other sort of farming, 
during a period of ten years or more, 
and by the use of good live stock 
properly cared for, the productive ca- 
pacity of the farm can be doubled 
every ten years. This means 100 
per cent profit in soil improvement 
every ten years. This is not theory, 
my farmer friends: I can “show 
you,”’ as can a hundred other men 
in the South that I can name. And 
not alone in the South can the 
statement be proven, but in every 
section of the United States. Go 
into any community in America and 
ask who have the most productive 





bed of half its terrors. The farmer 


stockmen. On the other hand, go 
into any section where crops are 
grown and sold as raw product and 
what do you see? I leave you who 
have traveled and seen our country 
to answer. 





TOO MUCH HAY. 


An Economical Ration for Horses 
and Mules. 


We give our mules, 3 times a 
day, 2 quarts grain (whole corn 
and oats mixed) and with every 
meal as much hay as they can, 
eat, or mostly more than they 
can eat. Somebody told us that it 
was very bad indeed to give 
mules hay in the morning and 
at noontime. It was all right in 
the evening. Please enlighten 
us on this subject. 

HOLLAND NURSERIES. 


Editorial Answer.—Horses proba- 
bly are fed more hay than is neces- 
sary for best results and economy in 
feeding. We do not believe it is best 
for the horses or economical to feed 
them as much or more hay than they 
will eat. Probably for a horse weigh- 
ing 1,000 pounds and doing moder- 
ately hard work, 10 to 12 pounds a 
day is about right. We believe bet- 
ter results will be obtained if all this 
hay be given at night, for the simple 
reason that a horse has a small stom- 
ach but rapid digestion and will take 
care of this bulky feed better at 
night when doing nothing else than 
during the day when at hard work. 

If our correspondent will add cot- 
tonseed meal to his grain ration, it 
will be cheaper and better, providing 
the horses will learn to eat it. We 
suggest the following: Corn, 3 parts; 
oats, 2 parts, and cottonseed meal, 
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HIS picture shows how one woman used her picket 
She realized the need for using a separator 


twice a day, but she did mot know that the simple 


Sharples Dairy Tubular would have saved her that work 
her husband buy a disk machine. 


Two Wrongs Don’t Make a 


“Bucket bowl’? manufacturers are wrong, in the first 


place, in using wide mouth, squatty, ‘bucket bowls” fed 


or other contraptions, for such parts co not make a steady, 


simple, light, easy to clean, durable bowl. 


a n o*- ” he 


her “bucket bowl’ cream 


hing a half bushel of disks 


he never would have let 


of bowl is mot modern. 


ling their bowls with disks 


These two 


bowl” separators desir- 


number of ‘years. 


for them. 
world’s greatest separator factory. 


Germany. 


so others still make “bucket bowls’ out of 
date years ago. 

Anyone can build disk separators cheap, 
and build them like the “old original’? disk 
machine. 
advertising a suit against a catalog house 


machine that has been built like his for a 


Has he just discovered 


other disk machines are like 


e 
Right Or has he discovered what is still 


worse for him—that farmers 


want to try a disk machine are buying cheap 
ones, so they won’t lose so much when they replace them with Tubulars? 
Disgusted farmers are trading in to us, for Tubulars, car loads of 


“bucket bowl” separators—new as wellas old. Not a pleasant experience 


competitors com- 


The only modern bow! is the light, slender, simple bined. 1909 better 
Dairy Tubular bowl, hung below its bearing and fed yet. Get catalog 
th the lower end. Our patents prevent imitation, No. 283. Winnipeg, Can. 





The maker of this ‘‘old original’ is 


Avoid it by getting a Tubular. 
Branch factories in Canada and 


1908 sales way ahead of 1907—out of sight’of most, if not all, 


The Sharples Separator Co. 


Toronto, Can. West Chester, Penna. 


1 part. 











The simple, light 
Sharples Dairy Tubular 
bowl is easily washed 
clean in 3 minutes. A 
few thrusts of the brush 
does it. Better than 
spending15 to 30 minutes 
washing a “bucket bowl.” 
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Tubulars are made in the 


Portland, Ore. 


Chicago, Ills. San Francisco, Cal. 
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What is the Matter With Wake County? 


The Same Thing That Ails Most Other Southern Counties,—a 
Lack of Live Stock to Consume the Farm Products and Kéep 


Up the Fertility of the Soil. 





By Dr. Cooper Curtice. 


sylvania, containing less than 

one thousand square miles, 
produces ten million dollars’ worth 
of agricultural products annually. 
Wake County, North Carolina, con- 
taining more than eight hundred 
square miles, should, if equally well 
farmed, produce eight million dol- 
lars’ worth. Wake County, however, 
has but one-third the population. 

On 8,579 farms, in Lancaster 
County, during 1907, there were 
about 76,000 cattle, 46,000 swine 
and 4,000 sheep. The numbers of cat- 
tle and swine do not represent the 
number usually held in that county, 
for less than the usual number of 
feeding cattle were bought and the 
winter supply of pork had been stor- 
ed away. 

On the above basis there were 
sbout 9 cattle and 6 swine per farm, 
md 9 farms per square mile. The 
illage farms, where but one or two 
cows or hogs are kept, reduce the 
averages and prevent actual farm 
averages showing in true relations. 
The farms were all less than 200 
acres in size, most of them contain- 
ing between 50 and 150 acres. The 
stock barns are large and commo- 
dious, holding not only the stock but 
the hay and straw produced. There 
are hogpens, carriage and tobacco 
barns in addition. A large number 
of these barns are worth $2,000 to 
$5,000 each. 


A Farm Fertilizer Factory. 

Mr. B. owned two farms each well 
supplied with barns and outbuild- 
ings. One contained 90 and the oth- 
er 54 acres. He carried at the time 
18 dairy cows and 18 swine. He 
stated that he usually carried 20 
steers and 12 more swine during the 
winter. There were at least four 
horses. This makes over 70 head 
of stock fed all or a portion of the 
year from this farm. The secret of 
Mr. B.’s success as well as that of 
his neighbors was expressed by Mr. 
B. when he said: “I use the straw 
from 1,200 bushels of wheat to make 
my manure with.’”’ He did not make 
all the manure at home; he drew 
some of the straw to a livery stable 
three miles away and when the liv- 
tyman was through drew the ma- 
ture back to his farm. 

The whole effort of the farmers 
there is to make, save and use every 
bit of manure possible. 

Mr. B. annually produces 1,200 
bushels of wheat, from 2,500 to 
3,000 bushels of corn in the ear, 12.,- 
000 pounds of tobacco, 40 tons of 
hay and has about five acres of mead- 
Ww pasture. He purchases 6 tons of 
fertilizer which he uses on _ his 
Wheat, probably at the rate of 400 
bounds to the acre. He also pur- 
chases 8 tons of bran, 4 tons linseed 
0. P. meal, and 3 tons cottonseed 
Meal for feeding his stock, in addi- 
tion to the corn, corn stover and hay 
Produced on the farm. His money 
‘rops are tobacco, wheat, milk and 
hogs, While feeding of steers may 
* but self-sustaining, he feeds them 
‘0 consume his hay and corn and 
— Manure they produce. Any 
toh T profits are extra. The dark 
7 is grown on 6 acres of land 

averages ten cents per pound. 


= Have Equal Advantages. 
he farmers of Lancaster County, 


ANCASTER COUNTY, Penn- 
KS 





as a rule, believe in the use of cattle 
and straw for making manure and 
that the fertility of the soil can not 
be maintained without the manure 
and a rotation of crops. Only one 
farmer claimed that he bought every- 
thing and sold everything and used 
no live stock save horses, but that 
one practiced turning under clover 
crops to put humus in the soil. 

Burned lime is used quite gener- 
ally throughout the county, although 
portions are underlaid by limestone. 
In being close to lime kilns, Lancaster 
County farmers have an advantage 
over Wake County farmers, but this 
is more than offset by the long grow- 
ing season in Wake County. 

The laborers are white and ma- 
chinery is largely used in culture 
processes. In the writer’s opinion, 
there is too little difference in the 
soil of the two counties to account 
for the immense difference in pro- 
ductivity The fundamental differ- 
ences are in the people, the cattle 
and the climate. If Southern farm- 
ers will adopt the culture methods 
of the Pennsylvania Dutchmen, they, 
too, will be blessed with abundant 
crops of varied character. Let the 
farmers of Wake County feed 8 head 
of cattle for each one they now have 
and save their manure by the abund- 
ant use of straw and they will come 
far nearer producing $8,000,000 
worth of agricultural products than 
now, and make the county a garden, 
too. 





SOUTH CAROLINA’S NEW STOCK 
LAW. 


A matter of great importance to all 
stockmen of South Carolina and ad- 
joining States is the new law in re- 
gard to the importation into that 
State of diseased animals. 

Briefly summarized, the act is as 
follows: ‘‘All shipments of live stock, 
except those for immediate slaugh- 
ter, must be accompanied by certifi- 
cate of health showing that the ani- 
mals are free from contagious or in- 
fectious diseases. This certificate 
can be issued by the State Veteri- 
narian of the State from which ship- 
ment is made, or by a veterinarian in 
the employ of the United States Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, or by any 
competent veterinarian authorized by 
the State Veterinarian of South Caro- 
lina. All health certificates must be 
in duplicate, the «eriginal ef which 
must be forwarded to the State Vet- 
erinarian of South Carolina and the 
duplicate must be attached to bill of 
lading for said animals.” 


All cattle over six months of age, 
except those for immediate slaughter, 
must be tested with tuberculin and 
must be free of tuberculosis before 
they are brought into the State. Tem- 
perature reports of the test or a cer- 
tified copy of same must accompany 
the health certificate. The tuberculin 
test must be made within thirty days 
preceding shippment. 

The penalty for violation of this 
act is a fine of not less than $500 and 
not more than $1,000 or imprison- 
ment for not more than one year. 
This act also allows indemnity for 
tuberculous and glandered animals 
destroyed by the State authorities. 





Courage from hearts, and not 
from numbers, grows.—Dryden. 
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CREAM 
SEPARATORS 





Don’t buy a cream separator without being sure you 
KNOW what you are doing. 

Making a mistake in buying a cream separator means a 
great deal—it means waste of time and butterfat twice a day, 
every day in the year, if you get the wrong-machine,—until 
you “scrap” the machine itself. 

More than 15,000 users who had made such a mistake 
replaced their “mistaken” machines with DE LAVAL sepa- 
rators during the year 1908. 

They had probably wasted Five Million Dollars worth of 
investment, labor and butter meanwhile. 

If you feel inclined to buy some other make of separator 
by all means do so, if you can find any apparently good rea- 
son for it. 

BUT why not TRY a DE LAVAL ‘machine beside the 
other machine for ONE WEEK before you actually 
contract to buy it? Simply SEE the comparative oper- 
ation and comparative results and examine the comparative 
construction. 

That’s a proposition open to every intending separator 
Any DE LAVAL agent will carry it out. WHY 
not avail of itand KNOW what you are doing before mak- 


buyer. 


ing this very important investment ? 

Don’t let any alluring ‘catalogue house” literature or 
clever talking agent wheedle you into buying any other 
separator without FIRST actually TRYING it alongside 
a DE LAVAL. 

In other words, buy your separator intelligently and 
knowingly and not on blind faith in anybody’s represen. 
tations. 


THE DE LAVALSEPARATOR CO. 


42 E, MADISON STREET 1 ° ™ wW ss: 
CHICAGO General Offices : WIT cae, Gre EET 


1213 & 1215 FinBert St. 165 BROADWAY 1: « 16 Princess Srreer 
WINNIPEG 





PHILADELPHIA 
DRuMM & SACRAMENTO STS, W 107 FIRST STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO NE Yo R K 5 PORTLAND, OREG. 
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Hill Grass Before It Comes Up. 





Leave the Turning Plow Unde r the Shed and Cultivate Your 
Corn With Harrows and Shallow Cultivators. 





N VALLEY LAND of ordinary 
fertility 600 bushels of corn 
was grown on 10 acres. Four 
acres of this land grew a crop of oats 
and vetch the same season before the 
corn was planted. Two acres grew 
a crop of onions and cabbage before 
the corn was planted. On all of the 
land a light dressing of stable ma- 
nure was used in early spring. All 
of the corn was fertilized with com- 
mercial fertilizer. 


Six acres of the 10 were devoted 
to fertilizer plots, and in no instance 
was over 400 pounds of fertilizer 
used. Taking everything into con- 
sideration, untreated, finely ground 
phosphate rock gave the best results. 
The decaying vetch stubble furnish- 
ed nitrogen, and the ground rock 
furnished phoshorus. Some of the 
plots produced 70 bushels of corn, 
planted as late as June 10, 1908. 
The success is attributed, in so late 
a planting, to a heavy rain after the 
land had been prepared for corn. 

Absolute shallow cultivation was 
used with rows only slightly elevat- 
ed. A good rule is to cultivate as 
early as possible after each rain, or 
even a shower, to break the crust 
and check the loss of water. I find 
a small smoothing harrow very ‘fre- 
quently does fine work. What little 
grass survives a harrow run at the 
proper timc, both in corn and cotton, 
will not do the harm that plowing 
deep enough to kill the grass will do. 
The time to kill crabgrass is when 
the seed are germinating, not after 
it has grown three inches high. If 
your land is properly cultivated after 
each ain, the grass will never get so 
great a start that a’ small tool will 
not hindle it, even after a prolonged 
rainy spell. A heel sweep or a 
buzzard-wing sweep very frequently 
does fine work after a rainy spell. 
Use a very dull point as a rudder, if 
the heel sweep is to be used. 

Prepare your land and make a 
seed bed before you plant the seed, 
do not spend the summer plowing 
deep, cutting off roots, in trying to 
prepare the land for the crop that 
has already been planted. 

The place for a turning plow after 
cotton and corn lands have been pre- 
pared is in the shed, and there 
it should remain until the next sea- 
son. Soil dries out about as deep as 
it is broken in summer, unless you 
get a good rain to settle the soil 
again. Then is the time to use the 
harrow. 

The variety of seed used was home- 
grown ‘Mosby.’ The variety for 
you to use is home-grown seed se- 
lected from a special seed patch on 
your farm. Sixty bushels of corn per 
acre is not anything fancy on good 
soil, but on soil that has been culti- 
vated for the past 50 years in cotton 
and corn by a darky it is a fancy 
crop. It surpassed the darky crop 
by at least 40 bushels per acre, with 
only two years of good treatment. 

Get more teams, or leave your 











hoes at home and use a cultivator; 
lay by the crop the last rain before 
you begin to gather the crop. 

C. T. AMES. 
Holly Springs Branch Experiment 
Station, Holly Springs, Miss. 





“The Great Farm Journal of the 


South.” 


Editor Clarence H. Poe of The 
Progressive Farmer has amalgamated 
various periodicals with his splendid 
paper until now it has become the 
great farm journal of the South and, 
indeed, one of the very greatest in 
this country. A member of the ¢@m- 
pany which publishes The Progres- 
sive Farmer is now in Richmond ar- 
ranging for taking over another pa- 
per there. The development of The 
Progressive Farmer is one of the 
most gratifying things in North Car- 
olina or Southern journalism.—Ra- 
leigh dispatch to Asheville Gazette- 
News, April 23rd. 





“T noticed that there was a man 
named Overall on the Yale track 


team last spring.” ‘‘Well, what of 
it?”’ “Oh, I was just wondering if 
he’s a jumper, that’s all.’’—Phila- 


delphia Ledger. 








Unusual Opportunity 


to get an 


Extra Choice 
Dual Purpose 


Red Polled Bull 


Teddy 


18806. Age Two Years 


Sired by the great Sir Ken- 
neth No. 12270, weight 2755 
pounds. 


Out of the splendid Milking 
Cow, Annie 14463. 


PRICE $100 


Palmetto Farms, 
Aiken. 











Ol all ages, ready to ship. Will quote special 
low price for 30days. Bred Gilts and Service 
Boars a speciality. Pedigree furnished with 
each head sold. Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mulberry, Tenn. 


4.6. 


Duroc Jersey Pigs 
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WE 


“LORD 
herd. If youare interested write. 


IF — WANT THE BEST Hog 


Buy from those who give their sole attention to the production of the greatest Berkshire tyne 





oD oO 


Our herd comprises the most splendid lines of breeding and individuals that money can 
buy or experience develop in American and English bred Berkshires. 

D PREMIER OF THE BLUE RIDGE,” 103555, 
The Blue Ridge Berkshire Farms. Asheville, N. ¢, 


the greatest living boar. heads oy 








Selwyn Farm Thorgushbred 


Headed by the $1,100.00 Son of Premier Long- 
fellow LEE’S PREMIER 3D 112763, the 
SHORTEST NOSED AND BEST HEADED BOAR in 
America. 

We are now booking orders for his pigs of 
both sexes, which are marked just like him; 
or will sell you magnificently bred sows safe 
with pig by him. 

Our herd contains sons and daughters of 
the peerless Longfellow 68600, Berryman Duke 
72946 (litter mate to Masterpiece 77000); Pre- 
mier Longfellow’s Rival 101678; Duke of 
Oakdale 93955. 

Sows bred to Lee’s Premier 3d 112763, and 
spring pigs of both sexes by Kenilworth Long- 
fellow 104156; Duke of Oakdale 93955; Berryton 
Nae 72946, and Premier Longfellow’s Rival 
101678. 

Registered Jerseys for sale at all times. 

Write for descriptive booklet and Fg 
AR B. MOORE, “e 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
THE cooK FARMS at Lexington, Ky., re- 
port a splendid sale of 
both jacks and saddle horses during April. 

Among the many visitors to the farms in the 
last ten days and purchasers were: Mr. Thom- 
as F. Ryan, the New York millionaire, who 
bought a5-year-old Kentucky Mammoth Jack 
for his Oak Ridge farm in Virginia; Mr. J.S. 
Meek, of Avon, W. Va.. a big yearling jack, 
Mr. Supplee. of Philadelphia, a 3-year-old jack 
15% hands high; Mr. E. O. Godwin, of Jefferson 
City, Tenn., the 4-year-old imported jack Sil- 
ver Fern. Mr. Godwin is one of the biggest 
mule dealers in Tennessee and he and his 
neighbors wanted one of the best jacks to be 
found in the country; Mr. J. W. Raner, Beth- 
el Springs, Tenn., a yearling jack of the Dr. 
Hartman family; Mr. A. D. Reynolds. the 4- 
year-old jack, Imported Catalonian, and a 3- 
year-old saddle stallion. Mr.Reynolds isa re- 
tired tobacco manufacturer and owns 2300 
acres of land near Bristol; Tenn., where he 
will breed saddle horses and mules. Mr, John 
P. Mars, of Batesville, Miss., the 3-year-old 
saddle stallion, Red Highland; Mr. R. E. John- 
son, of Sweatman, Miss., the 3-year-old saddle 
stallion, Cleaquo; Mr. John Holmes, of Tyler- 
town, Miss., a 5-year-old 15-hand jack; Mr. E. 
L, McCrummen, of Paris, Texas, three 2 year- 
old jacksand the saddle stallion Gypsy Prince; 
Mr. J. L. Williams. of Plumersville, Ark., and 
Mr. F. O. Butler, of Hinsdale, Ill., a herd of 
Tamworth hogs each. 

This firm is having a clearance sale during 
the month of May, and J. F. Cook says that 
he can please any one in a good jack or sad- 
dler that will visit their farms. 














REGISTERED 
DUROC JERSEY PIGS 


I offer for sale July and August delivery 
nine farrows of fine pigs. If not as repre- 
sented can be returned by paying express 
and I willreturn your money. I use three 
boars, Orion, N. C., Commodore and Mil- 
lionaire 2d and seventeen registered sows, 
large, short-legged, big-boned, blocky 
types of Durocs. 


W. A. THIGPEN, Conetce, Edgecombe Co., N. C. 


Reference Bank of Tarboro. 





Greensboro, N. C. 
Mr. W. A. Thignes. . 





Conetoe, N 





Foxes, Dogs, Eggs. 


I can furnish this season 400 Red and Gray 
Fox Cubs at %4:00 each; best of Fox-hound 
Pups $7.50 to $10.00 each. 

. B. Leghorn Eggs $1.00 per 30; 15 Barred 
Rock Eggs $1.00; 12 Pekin Duck Eggs $1.00. 

10 broke ao hounds. 

J.D . STODGHILL, Shelbyville, Ky. 


Found at Last, #22 iz 


Fox Cubs at $4.00 
9 each. and a lot of 

Walker and other breeds of as fine Fox, Ca‘ 
Deer and Coon Dogs as live, and my priceslare 
right. Write me for list. E. F. WILMOTH, Shelbyville, Ky. 


PUPS FOR SALE. 


ad coon hound pups, $10.00 per pair. 
ivery first of June. Write atonce, L. 








Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Gattle and Berkshire Hogs 





Dear Sir: The pig you shipped me yes- 
terday arrived this morning allO. K. He 
is a nice fellow and I am pleased very 
much withhim. Thanks for your prompt- 
ness and will remember you with a good 
word to any of my friends wanting pigs. 

W. C. FLEMING. 














Eminent X, atthe head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 





Southdown Lambs For Sale. 


A few fine thoroughbred Southdown 
lambs, crated. f. o. b., 10.00 each 
Registered, crated, f. 0. b., 12.50 each 


R. G. MILLER, 
Charlotte, N. C., R. F.D, No, 1. 


a, 


TEN 
Pure Bred Unregistered 
ANGORA BUCKS 


Good ones. Lambs and Year- 


lings. Cheapatten dollars each, 
f. o. b. This price for thirty 


days only, cash with order. 





A. L. FRENCH, 


Byrdsville, 


Virginia, 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF 
NEW SELECTION OF 

Jersey Bulls and Heifer Calves and Bred 


eifers 
Now ready for distributio. 
REASONABLE PRICE». 

EGGS FOR HATCHING. 
Now Is the time to send in your Egg orden, 
Send in your order now; have them shipped 
when you want them. Don’t be late! Ow 
1909 Mating List is yours for the asking. 
Address 


BILTMORE FARMS 
BILTMORE, N. C. 


The South’s Greatest Herd 


Tennessee Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Headed by Tennessee Colonel 20665, winner 0 
first in class Tennessee State Fair, 1908, one of 
the greatest Boars of the breed. Some extra 
choice Spring Pigs by Tennessee Colonel for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. 

S. H. STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke County, Tenn. 


ROSE DALE HERD OF 

















Aberdeen- Angus 


We have a few young Bulls and I[leifers t0 

offer, and more coming every day. Write 

for bosklet and prices. Address 

ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 
Jeffersonton, Va 








IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 





Standard Bred Essex Hog, 
Horses, Jersey Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black eae; Dogs :: 3° 
or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brow. 


Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robert L. Abernethy, Propr., Mouti 
Holly, N.C. 


Southdown She] 2 


ESSEX PIGS, ANGUS CATTLE. 


A nice lot of Lambs and Pigs for shipmentlt 
May, June and July. One extra nice 2%-year 
old Bull; one registered 6-year-old Cow. Prieé 
reasonable. quality considered. 


L. G. JONES, 





Tobaccoville, N. © 
Oe 





Tamworth Pigs, 
Young Jersey Bulls, 
One Dutch Belted Bull, 


FOR SALE. Address 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 


DURHAM. N. C. 


ARROWHEAD FARM. 
Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chis 
of the best breeding. 
Sam’l B. Woods, :: Charlottesville, View 


Registered Duroc J erseyt 


No better stock to be had than mine. A 
faction guaranteed. I always ship wn 
ilege of return. R. W. WA 7 4 

t ’ 
Petersburd; 

















Pigs and Lambs for Sale. 





R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. Cc. 





»DAMS, R. F. D. 2, Mebane, N.C, 





Berkshire Pigs and Shropshire Lambs. 
from Registered stock. $5each. Address 





| 


Oak Ridge Stock Farm, Chapel! Hill, N. C. 





All 


ES.WRIGHT'S Pgland China 


e, of 
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WHAT FARMERS WANT TO KNOW | 


(Continued from Page 5.) 


much to get what potash you need. 
t the 10 per cent of potash that 
potatoes need in kainit you would 
have to buy 1,600 pounds instead of 
400 pounds. 

On corn use 400 pounds of acid 
phosphate and 50 pounds of muriate | 
If you have the cotton- 
seed meal you can use it, but if to 





lof the soil, better seed to plant, a 


more thorough cultivation. As agent 
|for the farmers’ co-operative demon- 
|stration work in Warren County, I 
|} want to say I have about 50 farms. 
| These farms were plowed from 8 to 
|12 inches deep for corn and from 
|6 to § inches deep for cotton, and 
|were mostly harrowed and cross- 
| plowed before they were planted. Of 





| course, there are a few of these farm- 
| that will not do as they ought, but 













































e ; , | the m will. 
a puy, I do not think it pays on corn. | ae ee ee _ 
The best way is to feed it ina judi-| I expect to see Warren County in 
‘ Money can cious Way, not over 3 pounds per|a few years making her own corn 
. heads on day, along with good roughage such |}and hay and meat, and raising her 
a Bae as peavine hay and corn fodder, and /|own horses, as well as farming in 
2 ay get manure for the corn. Then al-|a way to save at least half of the 
ways have winter cover of clover on cost of commercial fertilizers by 
Jand, using the annual winter-grow- | putting crops of annual clover and 
tered jing crimson clover on which to} peas on the land to fill the soil with 
spread the winter manure as fast as| humus, and then balancing the nitro- 
KS made, and you can rapidly reduce the| gen put there by these crops with 
amount of fertilizer needed. | acid phosphate, to make the fruit. 
| Year- — | Warren County is more interested 
aici Demonstration Farming in Warren j in farming now than for fifteen 
. reare J 
» thirty County. bleed. 1 ee > B NEWELL, 
‘ > | l i 
sa Messrs. Editors: Warren County | Collaborator 
isin the swim for better preparation; Waren Co., N. C. 
Virginia, 
— 
RE se THE MARKETS. 
RALEIGH COTTON Bagging—2 as % 
9 N. agging—2 pounds -..............- 7 
P orcad Flour—Spring Wheat patent.-.... $6.50 to 6.75 
; and Bred Raleigh, N C.. May t. 1909. fo | ERR SS rae 6.25 to 6.50 
Cotton, best grades ----.-- -9% to 10 6.00 to 6.25 
foi eee 6 10 9% 5.25 to 5.50 
4ING. RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET. CHICAGO HORSES. 
r Egg orders, (Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co. Leaf Tobacco, 
a Strips, Stems and Scraps.) Chicago, May 1, 1908, 
ur 
ic yé to fair to choice 
coking. Richmond, Va., May 1, 1909. | pistes... -----.------- $123@185 $200@275 
Receipts have been somewhat Loggers and feeders oh eed 165@220 
$a: eer esas rw ‘arm mares and small 
AFEMS §F smaiier this week then they were last Ohimie hes Get cclsisoe 75@125 130@175 
ef. and prices are unchanged. There pee drivers sea wwnn once as 125@200 
—_———— @ will hardly be more than = a = Carriage pair. ooo.a--. m0 aoe 
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the new crop begins to come in. The 
export business and business in hogs- 
head tobaccos are extremely quiet, 
and nothing of interest is going on. 
Farmers are now busy with their 
feld work, planting corn and getting 
ready to plant tobacco. Undoubtedly 
there will be an increase in the crop 


planted as prices have been very sat- | 


isfactery to the producer. 
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Wrappers Fillers 

MEAN SS oe 12 @14 7 @9 
22 Sr ie 14 @23 9 @il 
ose a sa 11 @13 
Cutters Smokers 

ae }10 @12 | 5 @6 
ERs SaaS 12 @13 | 6 @9 
RS oa sane Sc Sona 113 @30 | 9 @i0 
Sun-cured Dark-fired 

Gimmon -...._..-.- | 6 @8 ) 5 @7 
MR os 505. PRRs n> 7 @9 7 9 
ERS eres Fath | 9 @14 9 @i2 





NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 


Norfolk, Va., May 1. 1909. 
The prices are strictly wholesale (not job 
ts) ana represent prices obtained on actual 


er 3% to 3% 
Strictly prime....................-. 3% to 
Prime 2% to 2% 


Spanish Peanuts_.......__. 
. E. Peas, per bag 


Machine picked 2% to 3% 
Bunch _____ 356 to 


CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 


FARM SUPPLIES. 
Charleston, S. C., April 24, 1909. 
DS. 0. R. Sides, packed._._---- 10 
2 8 Bellies, packed _... _....- 10% 
ee Raa 7% 
utter—Creamery -- 30 


Hams mp noice. as to size and 











RN ES, aps Sole Raa 15% 
lard—Pure—Ticroes._. peanaecnee a 
farlmeal.... | $1.75 
_ Common PHOT yt So 1.75 
~fimothy ......... 90 to 1.00 
Grain—Corn, WhlG8 oso 88 
Oar eS eee ars 87 
té—Clipped white............... 68 
piiixea RI hers, eerenees 68 
€ed—Cracked corn, per bushel .- 35 
sora, chop, per 100 pounds..__.. 1.60 
@at, bran, per 100 pounds.... 1.50 
gern. bran, per 100 ygunds...._- 1.20 
H dlings, per 100 p oY "ae 1.60 
Rice WaPo 100 pounds _.._._.._.. 50 

ur—Sack 3 

Cotton Ties, — per bushel ~ 
N bundled __ iow Sere oa: 80 
SWties Pope eee ee he $1.05 





ST, LOUIS MULES. 
St. Louis, May 1. 1909. 


Common Medium 

to medium to good 
ME: I ic tnanwiacocuted 8 65@ 90 8 90@110 
TOG PRES oo cc kccccccccccuc 80@115 115@125 
A 95@135 135@155 
leh TEE vavascasasac neue 115@145 145@175 
16 hands and over ______. 130@1 155@225 


| NEW YORK PRODUCE MARKET. 


New York, April 30, 1909. 

There have been imported here 
this season 1,447,344 sacks of pota- 
toes from Belgium, England, Ireland 
and Scotland, on which $1,013,000 
in duties has been paid. It is said 
that if it had not been for this for- 
eign supply the price of domestic 
potatoes would have reached $5 a 
bag instead of half that price. But 
the foreign supply will fall off from 
now on and there may be some ad- 
vance in domestic, though new stock 
will begin to arrive with some free- 
dom within a short time. At the 
close Southern white potatoes are 
worth $4@4.50 per barrel for No. 
1 and $3@3.50 for No. 2; Western, 
per 180 tbs., $2.62@2.87; foreign 
stock, $1.85@2.10, per 168-tb bag. 
Sweet potatoes, $1.50@2 per basket 
for fancy stock. 

Onions vary greatly in quality and 
quotations and the demand is mod- 
erate for old stock; $1@2 per bag 
for yellow; new Texas doing well at 
$1@1.25 per crate for white. Peas 
are in quite liberal supply and selling 
for $1.75@2.75 per large busket for 


N. C., and $1.25@1.75 per small 
basket; S. C., $1.50@2 per large 
basket. Cabbage plenty and working 


out at 50c.@$1 per crate for N. C. 
Carrots, per 100 bunches, $1.50@3. 
Cucumbers, Fla., per crate, $1.75@ 





2.25 Asparagus, $1.75@2.75 per 
dozen bunches for prime N. C.; sec- 
onds, $1@1.50. Beets, $1@5 per 
100 bunches. Celery, per standard 
case, $1.75@2.50. Eggplant, per 


; box, Fla., $1.50@2.50. Lettuce, 50c. 








@ $1.25 per basket for N. C., and 40 
@75c. for Norfolk. Kale, per bbl., 


30 @50ce. Oysterplants, per 100 
bunches, $2@4. String beans per 


crate, $1@2. Squash, $1@1.50 per 


box for yellow crookneck. Tomatoes, 
75c.@$2 per carrier. Radishes, 35 


@65e. per basket. Watercress, 50c. 
@ $1.50 per 100 bunches. 

Butter firm and quotations certain- 
ly do not tend lower. Western fac- 
tery, 18@19%c.; imitation cream- 
ery, 20@21c.; creamery, 24@27'%c. 

Eggs.—An average rate for prime 
Tennessee and other Southern eggs 
will be about 21c. Market not as 
firmly sustained as a week ago, as 
supplies have been quite liberal. 

Strawberries can be found at every 
figure from 5 cents to 25 cents, and 
the quality varies as much. North 
Carolina, 8@10c. 

Turpentine firm at 40%c. Demand 
more active. Rosins, $3.45 for com- 
mon to good strained. Market firm. 
Tar, $5. Pitch, $3. 

rg. ROWE. 





The 0. C. Safety Pregnator and Reliable Pregnator 
ae 








Patent applied for 
For Barren Mares and Cows. 20 yrs. exp 2rience 
in the breeding business, and with al! kinds of 
Pregnators. Before you buy a pregnatuor write 
for my free book, “Years of Success{t Breed- 
ing.” Fullof valuable information  n Preg- 
nators, Care and Management of § allions. 
Brood Mares and Coits, Barren Mar: 3, Abor- 
tions, etc. Your choice of pregnatnrs %. Ad- 
dress O. CRITTENDEN, Inventor, Ash'!and, O. 


DR. L. J. HERRING 


GRADUATE 


Veterinary Surgeon and Dentist 
FROM KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE. 
Annex of Freeman « Sorrell’s Stables, 
Entrance 120 E. Morgan and Wilming- 

ton Streets, RALEIGH, N. C. 
Will answer calls day or night. 


FARM USES 


of CARBOLINEUM are completely explained in 
BULLETIN 26 


covering Kinds and Habits of Lice—The care 

of Silos, Preservative Treatment of Shingles 

and Fence Posts, and the Care of Fruit and 

Shade Trees. Mailed free upon request. 

Endorsed bv U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING CO. 
357 WEST BROAUWAY, NEW YORK. 
























FFARMERS! WHY NOT USE THE BEST? 


This is the Oaks Side 
Dresser, Lister and Cultiva- 
tor, 1t is a two-horse 
machine and one 
of the most valua- 
ble labor-savers ev- 
er offered the farm- 
er. It can be used 
for listing rows as 
well as cultivating 
and side dressing. 
Write for full de- 
scription and other 
valuable informa- 
tion. 


Price Complete $60. 


The Oaks Mfg. Co. 


Now Bern, N. C, 













































































“Where theres good nature, theres agood Chew 





HY EXPERIMENT LONGER with new 
If satisfac- 
tion is what you are seeking, ‘‘Big Whis- 
tle’’ will fill the bill. 

Pleasantly stimulating, delightfully flavored, 
pure and clean high-grade tobacco has made “‘Big 
Whistle’’ the favorite good-cheer breeder. 


and ever-changing brands? 


BAILEY BROTHERS 


(Incorporated) 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


No better tobaccos made than those manufac- 
tured by BAILEY BROS. 
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THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 


Before you buy a hay press be sure you are 
getting one that is honestly built and will 
vale smoothly, quickly and economically 
without breaking down or getting out of order. 

e make this kind of Hay Press—4 of them— 
he Royal, Roval Juaior, Royal Economy and New Chicamauga. 
Write us today and let us prove to you that 





e you should buy. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., 
Department Y, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Where to Buy Best 
Poultry and Eggs. 














EGGS, $1.50 FOR SITTING OF 15 


S. C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns. White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C, I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
$1.25 for 13. 

Send for folder ; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. O. 


HATCHING EGGS AT ONE-THIRD OFF 
AFTER APRIL 26TH. 


Our White Wyandotte yards are headed by 
King Cotton, a magnificent bird, blocky and 
snow-white, and his mate, Snowflake, a good 
match for the King, but half pound lighter. 
Eggs $1.50 for 15, less one-third. 

King Brownie and his son, Premier Brownie, 
rule the Brown Teghorn yards. The King cap- 
tured a first prize as Cockerel, and last Jan- 
uary another first at Charlotte. Eggs $1.25 for 
15, less one-third. 

Our S.C. Rhode Island Reds are the best 
layers we have ever heard of. Can’t spare 
many of their eggs, and can’t take less than 
$1.50 for 15 eggs. 

Tomato and Sweet Potato Plants now ready. 


The Wakefield Farms, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


OCKERELS ! 

COCKERELS !! COCKERELS !!! 

We have a fine lot of them in S. C. R. I. Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White and Barred P. Rocks, 
and S. C, Brown Leghorns, and are now book- 
ing orders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Also 
Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages. 
Say just what you want and senda red stampto 


LOCUST GROVE, Haley, Tenn. 
MAMMOTH 














Bronze Turkeys, 
White Turkeys. 


BOrF reap 
M hB ; 
GEESE Mammoth toulsuse, ™"° 


GUINEAS African White. 


Purple (very rare) 
Jno. C. Fowke, -: Baldock, S. C. 





EGGS For_Hatching.| 











S. C. W. Leghorns and B. 

Minorcas; B. Langshans; Buff Cochins. The 

very best strains that brains and experience 

can produce. Bred to lay, and do it. Eggs 

from best pens $1.50 per 15; all others $1.00. 
Mammoth White Pekin Duck Eggs $1 per 11. 

HOOT-OWL POULTRY FARMS, 
C. B. GREEN, Kittrell, N. C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From Hawkins’ Barred Rock, White and Buff 
Rocks, Partridge White, Buff and Silver 
Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, Black Langshans, 
Light Brahmas, Black Minorcas, White and 
Brown Leghorns. Eggs $1 for 15, $2 for 30, $3 
for 50, $6 for 100. Will exchange Eggs for Field 
Peas. A hatch of two-thirds guaranteed or 
order duplicated at half price. 
OAKLAND POULTRY FARM, Ruffin, N. C. 


Black Langshans Exclusively 


Extra good layers. Eggs per setting of 13 
$1; Cocks full grown .$2; Hens each $1.50; trio 
for $4. 
Bay View Truck and Poultry Farm, 


Box 164, MOREHEAD CITY, N. C. 


GEER’S EGGS HATCH 


Best Barred Rocks, S. C. R. I, Reds and Brown 

Leghorn eggs $1.50 for 15; $2.50 for 30 eggs. Cir- 

cular free. Address H. B. GEER, 
NASHVILLE, Tenn. 


18 Popular Varieties Purebred Poultry. 


Eggs $1.00 per sittirz. Catalogue free. 
J. T. YODER, Hickory, N. C., 
Route No. 1. 


Business Hen Farm. 


SinglaComt Rhode Island Reds. Eggs $1.00 
to $2.00 per 15. ROBT. S. TAYLOR, Prop., 
Box 211, Mt. Olive, N. C. 


HATCHING EGGS from our— 
Superb White Wyandottes. 7c. each; 
Lordly Black Langshans, 10c. each; 
Aristocratic W. Holland Turkeys, 20c. each. 
Lullahouse Poultry Farm, 
Aberdeen. N. C. 


Improved 8. 0. Buff Orpingtons, 
through thesummer. Fresh eggs, $1.00 for 15, 
$3.00 for 55. A Buckeye Incubator (50 egg) 
good as new, $5.00 

MRS. G. W. HARDY, Jeffress, Va. 


8S. C. Rhode Island Reds—Pure Bred 
After May the first I will sell Ergs from my 
best matings at $2.00 for 15, and from select 
utility matings at $1.00 for 15. Utility fowls 





























THE POULTRY YARD 





Where to Buy | 








HOW TO CARE FOR YOUNG TUR- 
KEYS. 


A Cheap and Easy Method That Has 
Proved Successful. 


Messrs. Editors: We sow a small 
piece of land in oats or wheat at the 
season for planting these grains and 
enclose it with poultry netting. 
When our young turkeys are ready 
to leave the nest we clip one wing 
of the old hen and put her with the 
brood in this grain patch. The grain 
will furnish green food and some 
shade and will be a protection from 
hawks. But it will be well to pro- 
vide a denser shade for them to rest 
under on very hot days. 

For the first two or three weeks 
feed three times a day with corn- 
bread made with just enough butter- 
milk to moisten it and a little bak- 
ing soda. Be sure to bake till done, 
and do not let it get old and sour. 
It should not be fed more than 12 
or 18 hours old. Some dry cracked 
corn and other grain may also be 
fed after the first week. Give fresh 
water at every feed and wash out the 
drinking vessels daily. Powdered 
charcoal mixed with the feed once 
or twice a day will tend to keep 
bowels acting well, and some good 
meat food will make them grow fas- 
ter. Let the turkeys stay in this 
grain patch till a month old, and 
then give them the freedom of the 
fields. If the range is good, they 
will soon glean their own living; if 
not, feed them at night. 

I never provide any shelter at all, 
but watch to see that the old hen 
does not hover her brood in a low 
place at night or when rain threat- 


below, it will take a mighty big rain 
to wet them from above. Last year 
was the wettest season known to 
even our oldest citizens and under 
this plan I raised 54 out of 56 tur- 
keys hatched. One of those lost was 
killed by the old tom and the other 
by a hawk. With this plan the old 
hen is apt to take her brood to a 
new place to roost each night, and 
this tends to prevent both lice and 
disease. 

As to rain, I don’t believe it hurts 
young turkeys as much as it does 
young chickens. I once had a brood 
of turkeys washed clear away from 
the mother hen,50 or more yards, and 
when picked up they showed almost 
no signs of life. But when warmed 
and dried before a fire all recovered 
and were ready to go with the old 
hen again in two or three hours. 

ROBT. S. TAYLOR. 

Wayne Co., N. C. 





Teaching Capons to Care for Chicks. 


Will you kindly advise me 
how or by what process capons 
are induced to carry and care 
for young chicks. I have sever- 
al capons but they seem to care 
nothing for them. E. L. H. 

Mobile Co., Ala. 


(Answer by N. L, Hutchinson.) 

Not all capons can be induced to 
carry chicks. To induce them to 
earry chicks, place capon in dark 
coop and put chicks in at night and 
keep rather dark for a day or two, 
then gradually let in light. Keep in 
small runs for few days, placing the 
little chicks under capon for 2 or 
3 night. All will be well, if he is 
going to carry them, in about 4 or 5 





ens. If they do not get wet from 


days and sometimes sooner. 








Discard undersized or faulty shell- 
ed eggs. 
& 
For breeders twelve hens to each 
pen is sufficient; ten is better. 
& 

The fresher the eggs when placed 
to incubate, the better, as the germs, 
and consequently the chicks, are 
stronger. 

& 

Do not inbreed too long. Better 
introduce new blood every two years, 
unless a special pen is mated each 
year from which to raise cockerels. 

& 

Be sure hens are not over-fed and 
are not deprived of exercise, and thus 
become too fat, one cause for low per 
cent of fertile eggs. On the other 
hand, be sure they are fed enough, 
and as great variety as possible, of 
wholesome food. 

& 

The ready prepared scratch foods 
and mash foods of reliable firms give 
good results, but are likely to cost 
more than the farmer who can 
raise his own grain needs to pay, pro- 
vided he uses his brains with his 
feeding. 

& 

With a large per cent of fertile 
eggs in the incubator, the tempera- 
ture rises noticeably on the twelfth 
day of incubation. The blaze may 
need a little lowering about this 
time, as less heat is required to keep 
up the temperature after this period. 

& 

It is best to watch and save the 
best fowls for breeders, whether you 
raise pure bred fowls, or only the 
“mixed kind.’’ Don’t sell the earliest 
because the price is higher then than 





forsale. 4 W. FRIDDLE, Stokesdale, N. C. 


later, and then use eggs from imma- 


Spurs for Poultrymen. 


ture birds for the next season’s 
breeders. 


Never breed from fowls that have 
been very seriously ill. 
& 
Should hens not be peaceable, each 
nest should be placed under a coop, 
with space enough for a dusting place 
and food and water given her there. 
& 
Dust hens when placing on the nest 
and twice while sitting, and still 
watch out for head lice on the chicks. 
If there is one left on the hen, it will 
be on the chick by the time it is out 
of the shell. 
& 
It-is better to breed one kind of 
fowls and produce them to as near 
the standard as is possible than to 
breed several varieties, wih no effort 
to improve them. Especially do not 
breed fowls that lay different colored 
eggs, as they do not hatch evenly; 
the white-shelled eggs come out a 
little earlier if placed with yellow- 
shelled eggs, consequently the hatch 
is delayed in being taken off. 
MRS. J. C. DEATON. 








50 Bushels Unknown Peas 


Clean, sound and unmixed, for sale, at $2.00 
per bu. This is the best general purpose pea. 


Also 
25 Bushels Speckled Peas 
the early kind, at$1.50perbu. Prices aref.o.b. 
Abbeville, S. C. 


W. P. WHAM, Abbeville, S. C. 


FOR SALE 


Improved Boone County Seed Corn, 
genuine Norton Yam Potatoes for bed- 
ding, and Registered Duroc-Jersey 
Pigs. 





Poultry and Eggs, 








Valley Poultry Farm 


Has a grand lot of breeding birds 
and will fill your orders with fertile 
eggs at the following prices: 

15S. C. W. or Brown Leghorn Eggs 
90c.; 30 eggs $1.50; 15 R. C. Brown or 
>. S. C. Buff Leghorn Eggs $1; 30 eggs 
$1.75 15 R. or S.C. Black Minorcas or Anconag, 
$1.25; 30 eggs $2; 15 Buff Orpingtons, R. I. Reds, 
White Buff, S. Lace or Partridge Wyandotteg 
$1.15; 30 eggs $2: 15 Barred P. Rock $1; 30 eggs 
$1.80, or $5 per 100. Order from this ad. ang 
get my handsome catalogue of 25 varieties 
free. Light and Dark Brahmas, 15 eggs $1.9, 
Some stock forsale. Ten good Duroc service 
Boars and a lot of pigs eligible to registration, 


C. L. SHENK, Luray, Va, 
100 of my “Snow-Flake” Strain 
for sale at $1.00 each. 


of S.C. White Leghorn Breeding Heng 
EGGS $1.00 per 16, The 
world’s greatest laying strain. 

FC. L. HIGBEE, Greensboro, N, ¢, 
White Wyandottes Exclusively, 
Bred for business. Will please farmer or 
fancier. Eggs from carefully-selected stock; 
$1.25 per 15; $2 per 30. Circular free. I guar. 


antee satisfaction. 
J. H. YODER, Denbigh, Va, 


Prices Reduced One-half REMA!NDeR 


OF SEASON, 
EGGS from my first prize-winning R. ¢ 
Rhode Island Reds $1.4 per 15. Stock for sale 
Catalog free. MRS. J. C. DEATON, 

Landis, N.C, 


Page 

















During balance of the hatching season, this 
year, fifteen eggs of any of my varieties, for 
only One Dollar. Sinclair’s Silver Spangled Ham. 
burgs; Haughty Houdans; Beautiful Barred 
Rocks and Buff Orpingtons; Light Brahmas 
and Black Minorcas. C. Sinclair, High Point, WN. ¢, 
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prize winners at Charlotte show. 


Mammoth Bronze turkey Eggs, *%, 


S. C. Brown Leghorn Eggs $2 for 15. All first 


RS. C. ERNEST MOORE, 
Charlotte, N.C. 











Costly Economy 


and ‘‘economical.”’ 


paint as good paint—often more. 


good paint cannot be put on until the 
expensive burning, or scraping. 
and you'll have a job that will look righ 


surface for repainting. 


Houseowner’s Painting Outfit ‘2 


falo,Cincinnati,Cb 





(National Lea 








Paint Talks—No. 8 


The practical farmer has long since 
learned the difference between ‘‘cheap 


‘‘Cheap” seed—‘‘ cheap” fertilizers 
. eee 

— ‘‘cheap” implements — ‘‘ cheap 
paint—always prove to be most costly. 
It requires just as much to put on “cheap” 
After it 
is on it soon cracks and scales and you wish 
it was off. The worst thing about it is that 


poor 


paint has been removed, and that means 


Make your paint of Pure White Lead (Dutch 
Poy Painter Trademark) and pure linseed 0! 


t first 


and last—will wear long and leave a perfect 


The Dutch Boy Painter is your guarantee, 
All our white lead bears this trademar 
your dealer cannot supply you with the sent: 
ine, write us and we will assist you to secure it. 
consist- 


k. If 


ing of color schemes, specifications and adult- 
erant detector, free. Write for it to-day. 
NATIONAL LEAD 
¢ COMPANY 


An office in each of the 
following cities: P 
New York, Boston, Buf 


icagOs 


Cleveland Louis 
(ohn i 2 Lewis & Bros. 
Company, Philade! 


hia) 
re i / Oil 
. Company. Pittsburgh) 














E. B. SUTTON, - Calypso, N. C. 


a 
ville Tobacco Co., Box K 44, Danville, 





__ 
Tosacco FACTORY wants salesmen : good 
steady work and promotion; exper! 

mnecessary. We give full instruction. 


Va. 
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FRUIT, TRUCK, 


VEGETABLES. 





The Peach Tree Borer. 


Mounding the Trunks and the Lime-Sulphur Wash Good Pre- 
ventives, 


Messrs. Editors: While digging 
out is the most reliable method for 
getting rid of peach tree borers, I 
pelieve a great deal can be done in 
the way of preventing the borers from 
entering the trunks by mounding or 
protecting at the proper season of 
the year. 

In the past we have been consider- 
ably in the dark in regard to the life 
history of the peach tree borer, in 
the Southern States especially. We 
have had practically all kinds of re- 
ports in regard to the pupation pe- 
riod. Prof. Starnes did some very 
careful work with this insect a few 
years ago in Georgia, and he reports 
the pupation period from the middle 
of July to September ist, principally 
in August. Ovipositing takes place 
‘piefly from August 25th to October 
ist. The Entomological Division of 
this Station did some very careful 
work on this insect the past year and 
in regard to the pupation or dormant 
period we get the following results: 
Pupation of larvae begins about July 
ist, there being a gradual increase 
until the maximum period of pupa- 
tion is reached about August 2nd. 
Then there is a gradual decline until 
about September 2nd, and a few spec- 
imens went into pupation even as! 


late as September 16th. The adult | 





,ing season that wrappings and mound- 


ing should be completed in this State 
July 10th and may be removed Octo- 
ber ist. It is evident that if at the 
time of egg-laying of the moth the 
trunk is well protected, it is difficult 
for the moth to get her eggs into 
postion, Where mounding alone is 
practiced it forces the female to lay 
ner eggs higher on the trunk, so 
that when the mound is removed 
later it is much easier to dig out all 
the borers than where it is necessary 
to scrape the earth from the crown 
and dig down into the tree to secure 
them. 

There are a number of washes that 
have been recommended at various 
times, as well as different kinds of 
protecting papers. We recommend 
the plain newspaper where this kind 
of protector is desired, and in no case 
tarred paper. For the wash we re- 
commend plain lime-sulphur wash, 
20-18-50. Of course, when applying 
this wash to the trunk when the tree 
is in foliage, great care must be ex- 
ercised not to spray any other por- 
tion of the tree besides the trunk, be- 
cause this wash is corrosive and will 
injure foliage or very tender bark 
with which it comes in contact, 

Applying this with an ordinary 


Can Your Surplus Fruits 
| and Vegetables 
Big Profits 


Don’t let your surplus fruits and 
vegetables go to waste. Can them, 
the same as a large canning factory. 
There’s always a market for canned 
goods, and for a small investment 


you can buy a STAHL 
! Canning Outfit 


and build up a big, 
profitable business. 
All sizes; fully 
guaranteed. Write 
for catalogue. 

F.8. STAHL MFG. CO., 
Box $11-D, Quiney, Ill. 


























Agents 
Wanted 











MILLIONS 


of people depend on Baltimore for their sup- 
ply of Fruits and Vegetables, which makes it 
a good market. If you want a good house to 
look after your interest, write to 


Hewitt & Company, 


Fruit and Produce Commission Merchants, 
10 E. Camden St., Baltimore, Md. 


Sweet Potato Slips 


It matters not where you live. You 
can raise Sweet Potatoes from my 
famous slips. Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


PECAN 


TREES. strc tow Prices 
BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 


Cow Peas for Seed 














spray pump, a great number of trees 


moths began to emerge on July 20th, | can be washed in a single day. If over 


gradually increasing in numbers until 


this application the earth is drawn 


about the 22nd of August when the_ up to the height of about eight inches 


maximum period of emergence was 
reached. After that there is a decline 
in numbers until about September 
20th. Occasionally stragglers were 
seen much later than this. We have, 
therefore, recommended for this com- 


egg-laying period of the moth as in- 
dicated above, it is very effective. 
A. F. CONRADI, 
Entomologist, S. C. Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 








Nitrate of Soda for Garden Crops. 


I am making an effort to do 
garden truck farming. Want to 
push my cabbage, peas, beets, 
tomatoes, etc. Will it pay to 
apply nitrate of soda to the 
growing plants. T. I.. Be 

Lincoln Co., N, C. 


(Answer by Professor Massey.) 


It will will pay to apply nitrate of 
soda alongside the cabbages, beets 
and tomatoes “At rate of 100 to 150 
pounds per acre, but not to the peas. 





Spraying for Pear Blight and Scale. 


My pears and apples are 
blighting. Should I spray with 
Bordeaux mixture and will it in- 
jure the trees or fruit to do it 
how? My peach trees are not 
doing well and every now and 
then one will die. They do not 
Put out rich foliage and soon 
die. What do you think is the 
trouble, and shall I spray them 
also and what with? 

A, Py Me 


(Answer by Professor Massey.) 


Spraying will have no effect on the 
blight in pears and apples, as the 
damage is done by bacteria that get 
in from the feet of bees to the blos- 
Some. The only thing that can be 
done for the blight*is to watch the 
trees and on the first appearance of 
the blight, shown by the shrivelling 
of the bark of the shoots, cut out 
the branch ahead of it, and stop it 
there. Sterilize the knife blade at 
fach cut by dipping in a solution of 
Carbolic acid to prevent carrying the 
nfection. 


Peach trees may be infested with 


scale, and for this you should spray 
with lime and sulphur slaked to- 
gether before the buds swell in 
spring. If the trees put out leaves 
in bunches, they may be affected 
with rosette, and the only thing is 
to pull them up and burn them and 
plant new trees. You cannot safely 
spray peaches with Bordeaux mixture 
after the leaves are out, as it will 
take all the leaves off. 





Our berry crop is_ short, prices 
poor. Beans and Irish potatoes look- 
ing well and largely planted. Plenty 
of labor, though not so efficient as 
we would like.—E. D. Pearsall, Pen- 
der Co., N. C. 





Choose an author as you choose 
a friend.—Roscommon. 








Truck Farm For Sale 


125 acres in the trucking centre;2 miles from 
Beaufort; 1-2 mile from shipping station. 50 
acres under cultivation, 75 in timber and 
wood, which can be disposed of readily in 
Beaufort. For particulars apply to 


D. W. MAYER, Agt., 
Box 119, Beaufort, S. C. 


Vineless Sweet Potatoes 

The best grown are the Yellow Vineless. I 
have them, and after May ist will have for 
sale Slips from this variety ; $1.50 per 1,000. Have 
reduced the price of R. I. Eggs to $1. per 
15. A strong chick from nearly every egg; try 
them and be convinced. Oak Hill Poultry 
Farm, Wyatt, N.C. 





and then kept in position during the | 


Write to J. R. Pinkham, Washington, N. C., 
, for prices, stating quantity and kind wanted. 















That’s what the New York Experiment Sta’ on 
reports as a 10 year average Gain by Spray 4 
Pat 






out of your Potatoes or frui 
it you buy Pay Us Out of th 
Profit.’’ These sprayers SPRAY ANk- 
THING, potatoes, orchards, vineyards, truck ie; 
to 6 rows at a time). ‘Man-Power and Hoise- 
Power.” Powerful pressure. Easy on man end 
horse. Strong-and- ‘urably, Brass valy es, phin- 
ger, strainer, etc. Guaranteed for 5 Years, 


Shipped on Free Trial 


Se aso orp ae No bank deposit, “no 
Strings’’to our trial offer. Wholesale Prices. 
We pay Freight, ‘Write usa letver or card aad 
ell us which machine you 
are interested in,and you'll 
,8et free our valuable 
Spraying Guide — Catalog 















H. L, HURST MFG. €0., 
208 Horth St., Canton, Ohio 











Fruit Trees 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
PRICES RIGHT. CATALOGUE FREE. 
ARCADIA NURSERIES, 

Monticello, Fla. 


300 Bushels Mixed Clay Field Peas 


FOR SALE at $1.35 per bushel, f. o. b. 
Rocky Point. Terms cash with order. 
VM. W. PEARSALL, 
Rocky Point, N.C, 











National 


121 N. Caroline Street 


FRUIT, VEGETABLE and SYRUP CANS 


The best and cheapest place to buy 
Cans, Labels, Fixtures and Supplies. 


‘ Send for Price-List To-Day 


Can Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 














DO YOU SHIP PEACHES? 


If so—write for catalogue 
and price list of the 





SOUTH SIDE MANUFACTURING CO., - Petersburg, Va. 





“DO YOU SHIP TOMATOES? 


If so—send for catalogue and prices. 


SOUTH SIDE M’F’G CO., Petersburg, Va. 














That Extra Five 


fruit, with 


in quality. 








Made “ As Easy as Falling Off a Log” 


Just plant an acre or two of vegetables, and Can them, and your 


The Iimoreved Raney Canning Outfit 
and you have gotit. We furnish all the machinery and material, and 
tell you how to do the finest work, and you can challenge the worid 
Not Too Late Yet. 
Write now and get our catalog, and learn all ‘particulars. If you 
don't want to can for market, you certainly want to put up everything nice for your 
home, and you want the best. Then let us help you. Address 


THE RANEY CANNING CO, Texarkena-Tex.; Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Hundred Dollars 














“CAROLINA” CANNING OUTFITS. 





The handsomest, cheapest and most convenient line in America, 
Canners with a capacity—not little stove ou'fits. Thousands of satisfie.i cus- 
tomers are now enthusiastic walking advertisements for us. If you 
intend buying a Home or Market Canner, our free booklet ex; lains 
all. Write to-day, Tharp Hardware & Manufacturing Co., Eiki», N. Cc 








Write today for FREE 


CANNING MACHINES 


“SAVE THE WASTE AND TURN IT INTO WEAL? 
by using MODERN HOME CANNER METHODS. FF; 
Sizes to Factory Plants. Cans, Labels and complete sup: 


Wustrated Literatureto PYXDERN CANNER Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., Dept. I. “Uses tim or glass cans." 
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ATTENTION FA RMERS! g This is the Oaks Fertilizer Distributer 





chine and without 


It distributes fertilizer either behind or at one side. 


for full description and other information. 


and Cultivator. 
a doubt the best of its kind on the market. 
Write 


It is aone-horse ma- 





THE OAKS MANUFACTURING CO., New Bern, N. C. 


“= ae 














o House Your Tobacco Without the Handy Tobacco Truck. 








They will'save you severaltime 
their cost in one season. They 
are made very durable with 
best steel axles, and boxes like 
the buggy box. Twenty-five 
hundred of these trucks were 
nsufficient to supply the de- 


mand last season. Trucks are 
sold through jobbers and deal- 
ers, or you can send your order 
direct to us. We cana furcaish 
best of testimonials oa applica- 
tion. Write for prices ani cir- 
culars at once. 


A. G. COX ‘MANUFACTURING CO., 
WINTERVILLE, N. C. 

















Turning 
Wheel 
Pays 
Best 








W hen 

you're 

studying 

ways to in- 

crease business 

—how to make 

more trips per day, or how to carry 


MICA 
AXLE 
GREASE 


It puts good dollars 
into many a pocket by 
saving wagon-wear 
and horse fiesh. 

Alittle on each wag- 
on spindle puts “go” 
into a whole week’s 
business. 

The best thing for 
wheels is Mica Axle 
Grease. Ask your 
dealer and try it. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 








Sellers of ‘‘Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery,’’- 








Gibbes Improved (2 in 1) Lat» Mil 


and Boltei 


Saas 
“A MILL THAT WILL:” Cut perfect laths. 
Pay for itselfinaday. Run with least pow: 
A i er. Make a waste-heap marketable. 
3 THIS MACHINE FILLS THE BILL. 


we 6s Certainly the best machine made. Fuller in. 
torinationon application to 


GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, 
all kinds. 


Box 128), Columbia, S.C. 





REDUCE YOUR GUANO BILL. Use a Lindsey Compost Dril 
and get the greater returns from your stable and 
lot manure, compost, etc. are 
A postal will get our Catalo: 

LINDSEY & SONS, Box 2. “CRYSTAL SPRINGS, Ga. 


~_— Wealth May Be Yours 





besow the surface o 
tr a ground in deposits 
of coal, oil, gas, ores 
or metals. The s surest 
and most economical 
way todeterminewhat 
the ground contains 
is by means of the 
“American” 
Coring Machine 
which will remove @ 
core of any size, any 
vt. thru any kind of shale or rock 
formation cheaper than by any other 
method. Our new catalog describes every method 
of well sinking and mineral prospecting—-FREE. 
The American Well Works, Office & Works, Aurora, Ill. 
First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago. 
Sydnor Pump Company, Richmond, Virginia. 











The only Glass Valve Pump—never | 


sticks —-- never fails— always ready. 
Also HAY TOOLS, Barn Door 
Hangers, Hay Rack Clamps. 
Write today for Circulars and Prices, 
- gE. on Bro., 49O0range St., Ashland 0, 


ik: PUMPS, 


HAY PRESSES solid on 5 days’ trial. 
faction guaranteed, Write for booklet. 
WATKINS HAY PRESS CO., Atlanta, Ga. 





PUMP 
THAT 





$30 


Satis- 








Stickney Gasoline Engines 


ARE THE BEST 


Why? Because of the outside igniter, 
modern open cooling system, straight. 
line valve motion and ball-bearing gov- 
ernor, Thousands in successful op- 
eration because of our years 
of experience in building the 
Seven sizes: 1}4 to 16 
Send for our Frée Catalog and 
our Coteoninen © sot fifty-seven 
ig reasons why & 4 En- 
<I gines are tne! Best. 
oe Agents everywhere sell them. 





Ina Steady Stream 


The bales ‘‘keep a comin’ 
Munger System Gin. So do the ginner’s 
profits. No stop between bales ; no break- 
downs or delays by reason of fault of mate- 
rial or machine. ‘The wonderful Munger 
System means a steady, even run that swells 
the profits at the end of the season. This 
feature can be had only in the 


Munger 


The Perfect System 


The Munger System invites the pat- 
ronage of the grower by close ginning and by 
saving and raising the class of wet and dirty 
cotton that other systems cannot handle. 

Choice of Munger, Pratt, Winship, Smith 

and EagleGins. Fullline of Engines, Boil- 
ers and cotton-working machinery. 


a 
Fr) 


with a 


Plans and estimates free. 
Catalogue on application. 


CONTINENTAL CIN COMPANY 
psn Ca. Dallas, Texas 
Ala. A his, Tenn. 
Charlotte, N.C. Bridgewater, Mass. 
(For export) 
( Address sales office nearest you.) 














| Oo O & GAS AND GASOLINE (ENGINES 


Portable ‘‘Ready for Mounting” Stationary 


DO YOU WANT THE BEST? Don't buy another make because the other_man says 
his is as good asthe FOOS. There is Nothing B ‘tter than the Best. i 


WHY EXPERIMENT 
The FOOS Has Stood the Test. 


Write for catalogue 
21. This shows how 
the F00S is made and 
why it will run. It 
has 21 years of expe- 
rience behind it. It 


has the famous Wipe 
Spark. All valves are 
operated by direct 
cam drive. No suc- 
tion valves. Speed 
can be changed while 
it is.running. It is 
balanced on the cen- 

' ter. It is a thorough- 
ly reliable power. 


THATS WHY BUY A 
FOOS.' 


STOCKDELL - MYERS HARDWARE COMPANY, 


PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA 
Distributing Agents for Virginia and North ‘Carolina. 














— ei Smoke Stacks; Tanks 
Towers; Saw Mills; Steam 
Fitters’ » Mill, Engineers’, and Ma- 
cheat Syrup Kettles; 

modern and up-to- 


, Our plant covers seven acres, 
and we are A eushes to save you 
smeeey on 8 on high grade machinery. 


Schofield’ s Iron Works 


MACON, “GEORGIA. ® ; 


—" 
—,_ 

















Charles A.Stickney Company 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY ST.PAUL. MINN 


HYMAN SUPPLY COMPA 
‘*Everything in Machinery.” 


WE SELL THESE MACHINES 





Box 8 7 
NEWBERYS, k 
N.C. F 

fc come 
wise a0 scriptions 


Gasoline Engines—Sawing wood, Operating corn sheller, Grinding meal or feed. and prices 4 








